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EDITORIAL NOTE 


We were not unprepared to have ATLAS provoke censure from some persons—as it 
has done—ranging from surprised alarm to furious indignation at our airing such 
manifestations as Trujillo’s pro-Soviet broadcast vilifying the United States. But vastly 
more readers have answered the implied question for us. They write, with variations: 
“It is good for us to get closer to the political and economic facts of the world . . . to 
know how to help and where, what to fight and how.” (J.E.J. Boston) and, “The more 
we Americans with our grave international responsibilities are informed about the 
factors motivating other peoples—and these include, in part, mass poverty, revolt 
against injustice, communistic threats and promises, hysteric or self-seeking leaders, 
and control of the press—the more wisely we can democratically meet these responsi- 
bilities of ours overseas and at home.” (L.L. San Francisco). ATLAS agrees. 

We were prepared for such readers—literally—-ATLAS having been planned for 
them. But we are nonetheless deeply grateful in the revered names of Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Calhoun, Lincoln, Thoreau, Emerson, Holmes, Einstein, et al., to have reached 
so many Americans already who share their inquiring rationalism. 

I shall spare our readers complimentary quotes at length, solely about ATLAS. But 
all of us on the staff extend our heartfelt thanks to you who troubled to sit down and 
write us praising our first issue, mentioning its design, typography, and art work as 
well as concept and text. Having dared to increase the amount of printed matter be- 
ing offered to the American public, it is fortifying indeed to find you, U.L. of Yonkers, 
New York, “noting the great difference between the present-day U.S. Press and AT- 
LAS”... which R.L.T. of Minneapolis says, “fills a genuine need.” We are glad, too, to 
learn that a wide-reading, self-styled “omelette-cranium” (T.H.C., Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land) had not previously observed anywhere “1) the omission of any mention in the 
Moscow Manifesto of the U.N.; 2) the home market problem in Brazil; 3) the appar- 
ent significance of the ‘new note’ struck by Talensky; 4) the death of Blaise Cendrars.” 

Variety of opinion was to be expected. But after reading that U.B.J. (of New York) 
judges ATLAS to be a “communist-inspired vehicle of no conceivable use to decent 
Americans,” I developed a groggy sensation coming upon the question of another 
New Yorker, T.M., a few letters later: “. ..Can’t you find any liberal periodicals 
abroad?” 

The “Letters Department” will be inaugurated next month, when several letters deal- 
ing with topics of general interest will appear. 

Our thanks again to readers who reward us with their time and interest, and again 
our promise to continue to offer a variety of material we like; and various opinions, 
none of which we officially endorse, many of which we individually deplore but rec- 
ognize as influential in today’s world. 


ELEANOR Davinpson WorLrEyY 
Publisher-Editor 
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WORLD * PRESS COMMENT 





DURING THE WEEKS since the Kennedy Administration took office, cold 
war battle-lines have wavered, blocs have begun to disintegrate, alliances 
to fall apart. The new President of the United States did not so much create 
this situation as fall heir to it. During the Truman and Eisenhower Admin- 
istrations, Soviet-American rivalry tended to split the world into two rival 
blocs from which even Prime Minister Nehru could not keep himself and 
his country entirely free. The death of John Foster Dulles removed from 
the scene the last major statesman of any major power who continued to 
function as if the cold war and the blocs and alliances to which it had 
given rise were almost as permanent features of the world scene as the 
facts of geography or the forces of economics. Indeed, toward the end of 
his life, Mr. Dulles himself had already begun to accept changes that he 
had previously resisted. 

The U-2 incident and the summit fiasco at Paris hastened a long overdue 
process that has continued ever since. If the new men who have taken 
charge in Washington seem to approach their tasks in a new way, they do 
so primarily because they face new problems. A Nixon Administration 
would have faced the same situation that now confronts President Ken- 
nedy. It was no accident that this change hit Chancellor Adenauer’s West 
German Republic with singular force. Not only had the Chancellor and 
Secretary Dulles established close personal relations; the Dulles policy in 
Europe, like the Acheson policy before it, counted heavily on a re-armed 
West Germany as the keystone of the defense of Western Europe. But a 
sharp change set in even before President Eisenhower left the White 
House. The Anderson-Dillon mission to Bonn, in November, 1960, served 
notice on Chancellor Adenauer and the men around him that a whole 
decade of rapid economic growth in Europe had created a new relationship 
with the United States, where economic growth had not gone forward so 
rapidly. 

Elsewhere in this issue, German editors and journalists comment, some- 
times with shock, on the hopes and misgivings they feel about the opening 
weeks of the Kennedy Administration. The Neue Zurcher Zeitung offered 
amore objective but no less knowledgeable interpretation from its corres- 
pondent in Bonn who recalled that Chancellor Adenauer tried, shortly after 
the November election, to get himself invited to Washington. Although 
the President-elect did not grant this request, he passed it off with the quiet 
observation that he expected to make more use of traditional diplomatic 
methods in his conduct of international affairs. When the invitation finally 
did arrive for the Chancellor to visit Washington on April 12 and 13, 
Adenauer and the men around him breathed more easily. At the same 
time, they recognized that a new era has begun: 
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People here at Bonn clearly understand that close cooperation with Washing- 
ton, such as developed during the Dulles cra, cannot be taken for granted. It 
is not a legacy that the new Administration will inherit intact; a stable relation- 
ship must be erected, but on a new basis, and some difficultics must be over- 
come. German politicians, some of them pro-Adenaucr, some of them membcrs 
of the Opposition, who have recently returned from Washington all testified 
to a noticeably increased coolness and restraint toward the Federal Republic 
on the part of Kennedy’s brain trust, although cach of these politicians drew 
conclusions that conformed to his own partisan views. 


“THE RETURN to Diplomacy.” The Neue Ziircher Zeitung which calls 
attention to the end of the Dulles era and its effect on German-American 
relations, put these words at the head of a front-page editorial on the deci- 
sion of President Kennedy to have Ambassador Thompson carry a personal 
letter to Premier Khrushchev. The editorial goes on to interpret this gesture 
as a return to “normal diplomatic channels” and a break with the “personal 
diplomacy” which Khrushchev used for propaganda purposes. At the same 
time, the editorial also foresees a period in which Washington and Moscow 
will feel out the possibilities of settling certain world problems through 
bilateral negotiation: 





The ficld that these bilateral talks will cover—at least at the start—will be 
world problems that directly concern the United States and the Soviet Union, 
problems on which they could reach a two-way understanding because their 
interests and their power are primarily concerned and they can proceed without 
reference to their treaty-allics or bloc-partners who, in any event, lack the veto 
powcr. In this ficld lie the problems of limitation and control of nuclear arma- 
ments. Here the decision rests exclusively in the hands of the two super-powcrs, 
even though Great Britain does figure as the third partner in the atomic club. 
Whether or not a bi-lateral Soviet-American agreement can actually be reached 
depends on the establishment of diplomatic contact in connection with nuclear 
testing. If the Geneva Conference, which broke up after innumerable negative 
sessions, can take up this problem and move off dead center, an understanding 
might result. 

One measure of the chances for a Soviet-American agreement, and the will to 
reach it, may be found in the efforts Kennedy has made to discuss outer space 
exploration and scientific-technical cooperation. But even before anything can 
happen in this wide field, Ambassador Thompson must test the Kremlin’s will- 
ingness to take account of the American position in Laos, Cuba, and the Congo. 


WHEN THIS editorial appeared, on February 26, the writer could not see 
any sign of Soviet willingness to meet the Kennedy Administration even 
part way. He also questioned the willingness of other members of the 
NATO alliance to provide the additional financial and military support that 
the new Administration requires. 

But he did not touch upon one factor that might, in spite of everything, 
force Khrushchev to seek a bi-lateral agreement with the United States to 
suspend nuclear testing. That factor is the possibility that the Chinese 
Communists may acquire nuclear weapons of their own and use them not 
only to threaten but to unleash a general war. According to the Paris 
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Correspondent of the New Statesman and Nation, the split in the French 
Communist Party which led to the expulsion of two intellectuals, Laurent 
Casanova and Marcel Servin, from its Central Committee explains why the 
recent reports of a continuing struggle between the Soviet Communists in 
Moscow and the Chinese Communists in Peking reached the outside world 
so rapidly and in such detail. 


ALBANIA EMERGED as one of the principal fronts on which Soviet- 
Chinese interests have clashed in Europe. And if both the Russian and the 
Chinese Communists seem to agree in their attacks on the Yugoslav Com- 
munists, the explanation may lie in the fact that reports of Soviet-Chinese 
conflict in Albania come from Yugoslav territory which lies between 
Albania and the Soviet Union. For instance, one laconic dispatch recently 
reported that Albanian officials had arrested two Soviet spies. In Asia, on the 
other hand, the press comments extensively on a possible rift in the Soviet- 
Chinese bloc. For instance The Hindu of Madras finds it significant that 
while Khrushchev and Kennedy exchange amenities, “the Chinese do not 
fancy Mr. Khrushchev’s overtures to the Americans nor his economic as- 
sistance to countries like Egypt and India.” Whereas the Russians endorse 
liberation movements and nationalist parties in the newly developing 
countries, China’s dogmatic Marxists denounce this as revisionism. The 
Hindu continues: 


What is of particular interest to us is the reflection of the Sino-Soviet dispute 
in the ranks of the Indian Communist Party. While the majority seem to follow 
the Russian line, the Bengal Communists appear to be attracted to the Chinese 
insistence on orthodoxy. . . It is obvious that the Bengal Communists are dis- 
satished with the leadership ‘and particularly the Parliamentary wing. ‘The 
Chinese example of peasant organisation holds out to the Bengal Communists 
the hope of capturing power in the State, since it is the Congress hold on the 
rural masses that gives it superiority over the leftists. The Bengal Communists 
have also been more successful than other branches of the party in developing 
the kind of “United Front” that is recommended by the Chinese. It remains to 
be seen, however, whether Communist leaders outside Bengal will really be 
persuaded that the Chinese, who are laying unsupported claims to areas of 
India, are their best guides on promoting socialism in this country. 


SHINTARO Fukushima, editor of The Japan Times, one of Tokyo’s Eng- 
lish-language dailies, brings out in a discussion of “Sources of ‘Neutralism’ ” 
the traditional Japanese fear of Russia as contrasted with the traditional 
bonds between Japan and China. Mr. Fukushima notes that “the mighty 
existence of the Sino-Soviet Communist bloc adjacent to Japan” has given 
rise to “anxiety and fear.” He speaks of “the military power of the Soviet 
Union” and “the development of Communist China as a totalitarian state” 
representing “ominous threats to Japan.” At the same time: “The prospects 
of trade with Communist China tend to be considered in an unduly favor- 
able light because of wishful thinking.” In conclusion Mr. Fukushima fore- 
sees various leftist parties in Japan encouraging the further spread of 
neutralist sentiment: 
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'° The threat posed by Communist China’s possible possession of nuclear arms, 
‘ the argument in favor of the recognition of the Peiping regime as the legitimate 
Government of China, and the hopes for resumption of trade with Communist 
China are all factors favoring the spread of neutralist sentiments. On the other 
hand, it should be noted the possible shift in U.S. foreign policy has been 
overestimated in Japan since the inauguration of the Kennedy Administration 
in the United States. 

Efforts are, therefore, necessary to make clear that what is really in question 
is not something as vague as “neutralism” but the policy of neutrality in the 
cold war. It should, at the same time, be argued in concrete terms whether the 
policy of neutrality is feasible for Japan or not, instead of simply calling it 
“fantastic.” 


JUST AS the Soviet-Chinese monolith begins to show some cracks, so the 
Western Alliance also tends to fly apart in some directions and to turn 
against itself in others. The six-nation Common Market group of France, 
Italy, West Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg which has made 
considerable progress toward the creation of a regional economy drifts ever 
further away from the so-called “Outer Seven” comprising Britain, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Austria, Portugal, and Switzerland which concen- 
trate their efforts on lowering tariffs. The British have made some efforts to 
align themselves with both groups; the Dutch have tried to meet them part 
way. The Common Market group met at Paris on February 11; the Outer 
Seven met at Geneva on February 14-16. De Gaulle and Adenauer con- 
ferred in Paris on February 9; Adenauer and Macmillan conferred in Lon- 
don on February 22. 

“It has been apparent for a long time that the British Government has 
been relying too much on Dr. Adenauer to pull Britain’s chestnuts out of 
the fire,” said the London Economist of the Paris meeting, and noted that 
De Gaulle remains opposed to letting Britain join the Common Market 
group. The Outer Seven admitted Finland to membership, but, according 
to the Economist: “The Six have moved faster than they were expected to 
move, and have left the Seven behind. . . . The Common Market was an 
ever-present ghost at the Geneva table.” 

According to the Paris financial weekly, Fortune Francaise, many of the 
misunderstandings and disappointments that have surrounded the recent 
meetings at Paris and Geneva might evaporate if the plans that De Gaulle 
outlined to Adenauer when they met at Rambouillet on the 25th of last 
July could receive wider publicity. On that occasion, according to Fortune 
Francaise De Gaulle proposed to Adenauer the creation of a confederated, 
rather than a federal, Europe around the Paris-Bonn Axis: 


He outlined a council of the chief executives of the European Six, holding 
regular meetings, aided by a general political secretariat that would control four 
commissions: Foreign Affairs, Defense, Cultural Questions, and Economic 
Affairs, with headquarters at Paris. ‘This Economic Commission would super- 
vise the Coal and Steel Community, the Common Market, and Euiatom 
which would lose their supra-national character and become technical services. 
All these institutions would have Paris headquarters. A referendum among the 
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six nations concerned would ratify the agreement. Moreover, this European 
structure would be raised without reference to the free trade zone directed from 
London. Looking ahead to the time when American protection would be with- 
drawn, the Defense Commission would prepare to draft the manpower needed 
to create a French striking force as well as supporting forces from the other 
powers. This would be associated with NATO but not integrated with it. The 
old Chancellor raised no objection. He gave no sign of disagreement. France 
thought that Mr. Adenauer had become converted to confederation. 


SEVEN MONTHS later, according to Fortune Francaise, the Dutch repre- 
sentative at the Common Market conference in Paris protested against the 
so-called Diktat, presented by De Gaulle and Adenauer. And Prime Minister 
Macmillan in London and Economics Minister Erhart in Bonn had mean- 
while persuaded Adenauer that the plan on which he had agreed with De 
Gaulle violated the NATO alliance and would destroy the unity of Europe 
by setting the Inner Six against the Outer Seven. It was the small nations 
that undermined the De Gaulle-Adenauer plan; but it was the small nations 
that wanted to bring the Inner Six and Outer Seven together. According 
to Fortune Francaise—the small nations will build a greater Europe. 

On the other hand, A. Leonidov, writing in New Times, a weekly journal of 
world affairs published by TRUD in Moscow, depicts all these efforts to 
unify Western Europe as a Vatican conspiracy to restore the Middle Ages. 

As the logical alternative to a medieval Europe, the Soviet Government 
proposes a Communist Europe. Indeed, the Soviet Government has cir- 
culated among its own people more than a million copies of a new Com- 
munist Party textbook, entitled The Foundations of Marxism-Leninism. 
Another half million copies have also begun to circulate among the Soviet 
satellites. Here the men in the Kremlin explain how they expect to make 
Western Europe safe for Communism—without war. The system of what 
they call State-Monopoly-Capitalism now dominates the Western world, 
and they see it fulfilling the predictions of Marx and Lenin in six ways: 

First, they see the industrial workers fighting for their social and political 
rights and for the “nationalization of monopoly-capitalistic holdings.” 
Second, they see the peasants and farmers fighting against “the oppression 
of big feudal landowners” as well as against “oppression and exploitation 
by the capitalistic monopolies.” Third, they see a “humanistic movement 
by the intellectuals” against “the decay of culture” and the “inundation of 
Western countries with the worst creations of American literature.” And 
they see three other mass struggles developing—the first against the cur- 
tailment of democratic rights and for the defense of democracy, the second 
against the war danger, and the third in behalf of national sovereignty. 

The Communist leaders foresee “a democratic popular revolution” involv- 
ing “the widest masses of people,” and their present aim is to prepare the 
way for “a coalition of democratic forces.” According to The Foundations 
of Marxism-Leninism: 


The overthrow of the dictatorship of monopoly capitalism through democratic 
revolution will be brought about by removing the agents of the big monopolies 
from power and handing that power over to the people. In other words, it 
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would lead to a coalition of democratic forces to which the working class, all 
elements among the peasants, the middle classes in the cities, and the demo- 
cratic intellectuals could belong. This would isolate the chief centers of reaction 
and would usher in the first democratic stage of the revolution. .. . 

In the more highly developed capitalistic countries, the nationalization of big 
industry would undoubtedly benefit the small stock-holders in these enterprises. 
This also applies to small-property owners, to local police officials, and the like. 


THE CAIRO PRESS did not wait for the Moscow papers to arrive to com- 
ment on the murder of Lumumba as bitterly as any Soviet editor, and to 
concentrate its most violent attacks on Dag Hammarskjold. Milhem Ayash 
put the caption “You Started it, Hammarskjéld” over his column in Al 
Akhbar: 


You killed Lumumba, Hammarskjéld. His blood and the blood of his free mates 
is on your hands. You killed them, not the traitor Tshombé. For ‘Tshombé’s 
guilt is restricted to his service of Belgian colonialism whereas you employed 
the whole organization of the United Nations, in its entirety against a helpless 
and unarmed people. You arc the first to bear the responsibility for the murder 
of Lumumba, Hammarskjéld. For the sinful hands which stretched out for his 
neck derived their strength from your silence and their savagery from the hatred 
of the race you represent for the colored people. 


THE Johannesburg Star, published in the heart of white South Africa, 
does not share the extreme white-supremacy views of that country’s Na- 
tionalist leaders. Neither does it go out of its way to add to racial friction. 
The account that “a Belgian informant of The Star in Katanga” passed 
on and that The Star itself printed on February 18 therefore carries more 
authority than some of the wilder stories that appeared in other sources 
concerning Lumumba’s end. According to this informant, “Lumumba was 
machine-gunned to death at a villa near Elizabethville on the night of his 
arrival in Katanga.” The account continues: 


A grim late-night party which included Katanga’s President, Moise ‘Tshombé 
and a group of Whites, watched the killing, he says—and he alleges that the 
Interior Minister, Mr. Munongo, was the man who pulled the trigger. 

The Belgian previously predicted the time, date and details of the Katanga 
Government’s announcement of Mr. Lumumba’s death—given at a Press Con- 
ference on Monday by Mr. Munongo himself. 

He states that, far from escaping last Friday, the goatee-bearded former post 
office clerk was killed shortly after his arrival in Katanga. 

The murder was committed in the grounds of an isolated villa on the out- 
skirts of Elizabethville just before or just after midnight, and the act was 
watched by President Tshombé. The group of Europeans, apparently, tricd 
unsuccessfully to prevent the execution. 

Last Friday, the Belgian told a reporter that the announcement of Lumum- 
ba’s death would come on the Monday at 4 p.m. 

“Tt will say that Lumumba has been captured by tribesmen in the bush and 
murdered by them. But the Government will refuse to identify the tribesmen 
and will say it wants to protect them from the possibility of reprisals by Lumumba 
supporters.” 
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ALTHOUGH NASSER’S many mouthpieces in Cairo echoed, in one voice, 
the Moscow line against Hammarskjold—if they did not, indeed, anticipate 
it—neither Nasser nor any other Arab leader followed Moscow’s line in 
respect to French-Algerian relations. The Paris Communist daily, L’Hu- 
manité, charges that De Gaulle’s France has benefited from the Algerian 
war and has sided with the South African racists and the assassins of 
Lumumba. Yet that small minority of Frenchmen whom the Communists 
denounce for supporting white supremacy in South Africa and for applaud- 
ing the murderers of Lumumba also assail De Gaulle for rushing into 
negotiations with the Algerian rebels while the French Communists de- 
nounce De Gaulle for not moving fast enough toward a negotiated settle- 
ment of the Algerian war. 

Jean Daniel, of the popular Paris weekly L’Express, who accompanied 
President Bourguiba of Tunisia on the travels that have taken him from 
North Africa to France and back again, calls attention to the fact that 
during this critical period the Vice Premier of the provisional Algerian 
Government, Belkacem Krim, kept in close contact with Cairo and probably 
with a certain French diplomat as well: 


It is not impossible. In any event, he reported to Tunis something that is at 
lcast as important to all the rest of the world. Nasser has given the green light. 
Every time anything that the Provisional Algerian Government had reason to 
consider serious happened, Belkacem Krim made a trip to Cairo. He is in a 
better position than anyone else to consult with Nasser or, if necessary, to con- 
vince him. This time it was more important than usual because Bourguiba was 
involved. But the Vice Premier of the Provisional Algerian Government has 
reported a measurable shift in the general orientation of the United Arab Re- 
public. Its effects appeared at the last Security Council vote. The United Arab 
Republic split off from the Soviet Union. 


M. Daniel referred here to the fact that the United Arab Republic and the 
other nations in the so-called “Casablanca Group” which had backed 
Lumumba and Gizenka in the Congo and had opposed Kasavubu and Ileo 
voted against the Soviet resolution, calling for the complete withdrawal of 
United Nations forces from the Congo. 

By way of foot-note, the record should also include reference to La Voix 
De La Nation Angolaise, the self-styled “Combat Organ” of the Angola 
liberation movement. Far from following the Soviet line, these native 
African nationalists whose fight for independence has only just begun pin 
all of their hopes to the United Nations. The leading editorial on the front 
page of their issue of February 21 calls for the immediate dispatch of a 
United Nations investigation committee to Angola. “It would be absurd and 
inhuman,” declares this little newspaper, “for the free world to stand by 
with tolded arms and to permit the massacre of thousands upon thousands 
of men under the simple but false pretext that the matter is one of purely 
domestic concern because all that is happening is ‘Portuguese killing other 
Portuguese.’ ” 


GETTING BACK again to Algeria, the popular Paris weekly, France Ob- 
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servateur, calls attention to the exploitation of the Sahara Desert’s oil on 
both sides of the southern borders of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. As 
President De Gaulle pointed out in his talks with President Bourguiba, 
Algeria does not yet exist as a nation with an established recognized govern- 
ment. But the development of the oil of the Sahara requires not only agree- 
ment among Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia—or the Maghreb as they are 
collectively called; French capital, French technology, and French tech- 
nicians are needed, too. Shortly before these talks, Premier Michel Debré 
therefore declared that France intended to remain in the Sahara—a point 
on which De Gaulle had some explaining to do to Bourguiba. According 
to France Observateur: 


General De Gaulle went so far as to disavow Debré whose statement that 
France would stay in the Sahara had provoked an immediate reaction on the 
part of the provisional Algerian government. The Tunisians had also deplored 
the timing of the statement. But, De Gaulle continued, forget it. Forget Debré. 
The great question, cried De Gaulle, is the Sahara. And he added that for his 
part he had never posed the question in terms of French sovereignty. What 
France wants is to sell the oil for francs and not for any kind of foreign currency. 
In order to do this, France must continue to exploit the oil reserves of the 
whole Maghreb region. And that is just as important to the Maghreb as to 
H'rance. 

As he outlined the association between France and the Maghreb to Bour- 
guiba, De Gaulle expressed uncertainty about the future of Morocco. On this 
point, too, the two men agreed. They exchanged recollections of Sultan Mo- 
hammed V, who had just died, and of possible developments under his suc- 
cessor, Moulay Hassan ii. Both expressed the hope that the young monarch 
would set up a government of national union with the support of the Union 
of Popular Forces. They expressed a common concern lest Soviet influence, 
which they both feared, take root at Rabat and make headway. 


THIS FEAR, which others in France and North Africa shared, the young 
sultan tried to allay in an interview with Jean Lefevre of Le Monde, one 
of the most influential and responsible Paris newspapers. President 
Brezhnev of the Soviet Union had arrived in Morocco just before the death 
of Sultan Mohammed; the Soviet Government had presented MIG jets to 
the Sultan’s Army; the Soviet Government had joined the Moroccan Govern- 
ment in supporting Mauretania for United Nations membership; the two 
Governments had taken the same stand on most of the Congo issues. Did 
this foreshadow a Soviet-Moroccan rapprochement? Moulay Hassan re- 
plied: 


The term “rapprochement” is not accurate. It implies, in effect, that Moroc- 
can-Soviet relations have undergone a sudden reorientation. In fact, no such 
thing has happened. One should simply consider that Morocco’s diplomatic 
relations with the two power blocs developed normally without “a priori con- 
ditions” or “complexes” of any sort, but that our country has solidified its 
independence and enlarged its scope. 

It is in this context that one should consider the development of Moroccan- 
Soviet relations. If certain recent happenings have evidenced their importance, 
the result of the role played by the USSR, internationally, is nothing but proof. 
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For example: who would dream of accusing President Nehru of being sympa- 
thetic towards Communism simply because he received M. Khrushchev two 
years ago, and because he signed an agreement for economic cooperation with 
Russia a month ago? 

The acceptance of the MIGs by the Moroccan army should be viewed in 
the same light. 

The attitude of non-dependence charts Morocco’s international course. It 
means that we take the same attitude towards both blocs. To give one pref- 
erence over the other or to discriminate against one rather than against the 
other would mean that Morocco has chosen sides in the struggle, and that is 
not the case. 


While the new sultan of Morocco proclaims his country’s neutrality in the 
cold war, the Moscow newspaper Pravda, speaking for the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party, blurts out and explores the fact that Nasser has clapped two 
hundred Egyptian Communists into jail: 


It is impossible not to condemn the two-faced policy of the Egyptian Government 
and of President Nasser. While they proclaim the necessity of intensifying the struggle 
against imperialism they have the best Egyptian patriots and anti-imperialist fighters 
arrested and thus weaken the struggle against imperialism. 


WHILE PRAVDA does not object to one of the aspects of Nasser’s “two- 
faced” policy, the World Marxist Review, published in Prague as the cen- 
tral organ of the world Communist movement denounces Nasser as a 
Fascist and depicts him and his régime as being in a state of “almost 
complete isolation.” It has also called upon the people of Syria, where 
Communist influence used to run strong, to rise up against their Egyptian 
oppressors and—in effect—break up the United Arab Republic. But this 
is an old story. As the Neue Zurcher Zeitung recalls, ever since 1920 
when Mustapha Kemal was slaughtering Turkish Communists, Lenin 
backed him in his war against Greece. It is the same story, with some 
variations, today in Irak where the Communists and General Kassem 
have worked, fitfully, together. Kassem has used native Communists 
against pro-Nasser Arab nationalists. But Kassem—like Nasser—has also 
turned against native Communists when it suits his interest to do so. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet leaders try to play Nasser against Kassem and 
Kassem against Nasser just as the various leaders of the Arab world refuse 
to commit themselves permanently to either of the two cold war camps. 


Quincy Howe 
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REPORTS FROM ASIA AND EUROPE ON 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 





Secretary of State Dean Rusk who took office vowing that he would stick close 
to his desk at Washington broke that resolve within three months when he 
could not resist the pressure to attend the meeting of South-East Asia Treaty 


foreign ministers in late March. The five reports that follow explain why 
the Secretary acted as he did, for they all stress the conditions of near crisis 
steadily spreading through the South-East Asia area: open warfare in Laos, 
the threat that the conflict may spread and involve directly the United 
States and the Soviet Union, communist infiltration of South Vietnam where 
presidential elections are to be held this month, repressions and economic 
efforts in Communist North Vietnam which closely watches the tensions between 
Moscow and Peking, neutralism in Thailand. 

Most of these first-hand reports come from Asian reporters. Max Clos, of 
the Figaro of Paris, brings the French point of view to bear in his opening 
dispatches on Vietnam. It will be recalled that North and South Vietnam as 
well as Laos and Cambodia comprised French Indo-China—which came under 
Japanese domination during the war and returned to French rule afterward 
until 1954. At that point, after years of guerilla warfare, France finally 
recognized the Communist conquest of North Vietnam and signed a treaty with 
the Soviet Union, Communist China, Great Britain (but not with the United 
States), neutralizing what remained of Indo-China and recognizing new régimes 
in Laos, Cambodia, and South Vietnam. Shortly afterward, the United States 
sponsored and created the South-East Asia Treaty Organization along with 
Britain, France, Thailand, Australia, New Zealand, and the Philippines, 
guaranteeing, among other things, the territorial integrity of these newly 
created South-East Asian nations. Recent troubles in the area have forced 
Secretary Rusk to fly to Bangkok, capital of Thailand and seat of the SEATO 
organization. The reports that follow give some of the background for that 


meeting. 


Vietnam Threatened 
Max Clos 


Translated from Le Figaro (Paris) 


February 9, 1961 


“THE REGIME is leading us to disaster.” “It’s fas- 
cism.” “Everything is getting worse and worse.” This 
is what I have heard in Saigon day after day. I well 
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know that the Vietnamese authorities are going to pic | 
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press of “lying outrageously” and “gathering nothing 
but falsehoods,” but I cannot help it. I describe what | 
I have seen. All witnesses agree that at the time of the | 
abortive coup d’etat of the 11th of November 1961, | 
the population had joyously greeted the news of the 
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bly many sight-seers who had come on their bicycles, 
just as one goes to the stadium to see a soccer game. It 
cannot be seriously argued—as the Saigon authorities 
did—that these men and women supported the régime. 
If that had been the case, why were they fired upon? 

I spent three weeks in Saigon. Only among “ofh- 
cials’—and even here there were exceptions—did I 
find anything other than hostility. The cab driver and 
the hotel bellboy think that “things were better 
under the French.” The bourgeoisie and the intellec- 
tuals are overtly in the opposition (essentially a verbal 
opposition, by the way). What are the reasons for 
their stand?: “Public freedoms have been suppressed.” 
“The régime wants to direct, to control everything.” 
“They try to make army privates out of us.” And so on. 
In addition, there are, of course, the inevitable accusa- 
tions: “The régime is corrupt.” “The ‘family’ is 
traficking.” 

I asked in vain for proof or at least for evidence. I 
was looked upon with pity if not with irritation: 
“Come on, now, everybody knows. . . .” 

In fact, the bourgeoisie has a much more serious 
complaint against the régime, namely its failure. Here 
is what a physician told me: “We had trusted Ngo 
Dinh Diem to defend South Vietnam against Com- 
munism. In exchange, without admitting it, naturally, 
we would have resigned ourselves to dictatorship. But 
Diem did not honor the contract. He did establish 
dictatorship, but he could not protect us against the 
Communists. He compounded his mistakes. ‘The Viets 
will be in Saigon within two years, and he is responsi- 
ble. Don’t you think it is a good enough reason for 
being against the régime?” 

“What will you do if the Viets come?” 

“T shall flee elsewhere.” 

Foreign businessmen who go on making large prof- 
its here share this pessimism. One of them said to me: 
“We all agree on one point: the Communists are win- 
ning the game. Estimates vary only as to how long it 
will take them, and range from one to three years at 
most. Unless a miracle occurs, but I don’t believe it 
will.” 

“The roads are extremely unsafe. The situation is 
the same as in 1950.” 

I wanted to see for myself. I took a car and made an 
eight-day trip through western Cochin China, the 
South Vietnam rice granary, going through Bentré- 
Cantho-Soctrang and Backlieu. It is wrong to say that 
toad communications are totally unsafe, but it is true 
that everything is “rotten.” Militarily, the situation is 
no more than mediocre, but politically it can only 
be called catastrophic. 
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It is enough to drive a few hours out of Saigon to 
notice that here peace no longer prevails. Military con- 
voys speed along the roads bearing exhausted soldiers 
coming back from operations. At the stopofts, people 
give you advice: “Don’t go there after 4 P.M.” “Don’t 
follow army vehicles too closely. They often draw fire 
and there are frequent ambushes.” Along the roads, 
government propaganda posters denouncing the “trai- 
tors” have been disfigured when they have not been 
torn down or shot full of bullets. In 1956, the authori- 
ties had begun to liquidate the military apparatus of 
the Indochina war. The old French installations were 
abandoned or destroyed. The barracks, still bearing our 
regimental insignia, were crumbling to the ground. 
Today, four years later, it is all being rebuilt. 

Everywhere the posts are being renovated, or new 
ones are being constructed. Gangs of men and women, 
in mud half-way up their thighs, are laying founda- 
tions. Even the control towers established in 1948 by 
General de la Tour are being “re-activated,” to use 
military parlance. In each big village, some vaguely 
fortified house is occupied by the local militia whose 
members go off half-heartedly, with their guns slung 
over their shoulders like fishing-rods on a “control 
operation” that everybody knows is useless. 

My first stop was Bentré, 45 miles southwest of 
Saigon. I arrived there at noon. In the very center of 
the town, the military have barricaded themselves in a 
camp girded with high walls and barbed wire. Look- 
out men are posted at the four corners, with their 
machine-guns in position. All through the war, while 
Vietminh battalions were pouring into Cochin China, 
this province had remained quiet. One could move 
about without an escort and even walk about at night. 
Such was the remarkable personal success of a -Eura- 
sian, Colonel Leroy who, contrary to headquarters 
theories, had undertaken to wage “his” war in a way 
patterned on the Viets’ methods. He had succeeded 
because he had gained the support of the population. 

Today, Bentré is the most “rotten” province in 
South Vietnam, as the testimony of various residents 
reveals. A priest: “Almost all the Padres had to leave 
their parishes to seek asylum here. The Vietminh ac- 
cused them of making propaganda for the government 
and of denouncing to the authorities the peasants who 
did not think right. The congregation itself insisted 
that they leave. The Vietminh would say to the faith- 
ful: You must choose between us and these agents of 
the government. Fearing for their lives, they naturally 
chose the Viets.” 

I went to visit a doctor who was taking his siesta in 
his house a little way outside town. The house seemed 
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half abandoned. The doctor explained: “I no longer 
live here, it is too dangerous. I spend the night in the 
army camp. Several times a week, I get notes signed 
“Vietminh Command,” ordering me to provide drugs 
or surgical instruments. Since I have always refused, I 
am afraid of being assassinated or kidnapped.” 

A wood-mill owner: “My mill is twenty miles away 
from Bentré. I left all I had to seek refuge here and I 
sent my family to Saigon. The Viets are quite at home 
in this sector. They launched their political offensive 
about one year ago. First, small groups came to the 
villages to spread propaganda. They organized public 
meetings with loudspeakers and flags and asked the 
population to denounce the traitors and the spies of 
the régime. Several people were killed, sometimes fol- 
lowing a public condemnation. The corpses would be 
exhibited on the market place so that everybody could 
see them. Now the Viets order the villagers to beat the 
tam-tam for several hours each night ox to light 
torches.” 

Little by little, people begin to think that all the 
province is Vietminh. For some time, they have been 
launching attacks against army posts. The Viets are 
not very numerous, but terribly active. Several posts 
are attacked simultaneously. Then the bands move on 
and start their persecution seven miles further away. 
As a result, the population believes that thousands of 
Communist soldiers are engaged in many actions 
simultaneously throughout the province. 
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“Have you been personally threatened?” 
“Not exactly, but as a rich man, I was (a priori) as. 
sumed to be suspect. I sensed that the least thing, the 
most trivial incident, would be used against me. So | 
chose to leave.” 

Another stop was Bac-Lieu, an important rice-grov- 
ing center 150 miles from Saigon. A landowner told 
me: “Like many other landowners, I left my farm and 
fled here. Several have already gone to Saigon. Every- 
thing was all nght until the beginning of 1960 and 
then, imperceptibly, things changed. The peasants be- 
came hostile. 

“I no longer felt secure. Since I have been in Bac. 
Lieu, I have been getting letters from my farmers, all 
of them in the same handwriting, informing me that 
they refuse to pay their rent ‘since the land belongs to 
them under a decision of the Vietminh authorities 
concerning land reform!’ Some of them go as far as de. 
manding the reimbursement of the rent ‘unfairly 
levied’ during the preceding years. So you understand, 
I am beginning to get scared and I'll probably retreat 
to Saigon. Almost all the other landowners have al- 
ready done so.” 

I asked all these people the same question: does the 
population work with the Vietminh out of conviction 
or because it is terrorized? 

The reply is almost always the same: “The issue is 
simpler—and at the same time more complex—than 
that.” Of course terror is a factor. The assassination of 
“traitors” makes people cautious. First of all, the peas- 
ants want to survive. They have much more to fear 
from the Viets than from the government people. But 
fear does not account for everything. The population 
also has serious causes for complaint against the ré¢ 
gime. In the first place, there is the matter of a land 
reform. The régime did carry one out several years ago, 
but it was infinitely more modest than the Vietminh’s. 
The result is that landowners who were refugees in 
Saigon during the war reoccupied their farms in 1956- 
1957 and demanded rent payment. The peasants did 
not like it. ‘Then, the government or army officers were 


incompetent and dishonest and grew to be hated. The | 


government overdid things. They tried to enroll the 
population into pro-Diem political formations. All 
those who did not “think right” were denounced and 
jailed. The police harassed—and sometimes cruelly 
persecutcu—completely innocent people. 

The Vietminh knew how to take advantage of these 
circumstances. They explained to willing listeners that 
they were oppressed and exploited. They assumed the 
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tole of defenders of the people, dispensers of justice, | 


righters of wrongs; the local Vietminh Party-worket 
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became a kind of Robin Hood. All those with whom I 
spoke told me: “The population often joyously ac- 
claimed the assassination of an over-zealous police ofh- 
cial or of a dishonest public servant.” 

The result is clear. Today, the South Vietnam rice 
granary is politically controlled by the Vietminh. The 
Saigon government and its local representatives are 
cut off from any contact with the people. ‘They possess 
only the outward trappings of power. To the bour- 
geoisie in Saigon no less than to the peasants, the ré- 
gime appears as an instrument of oppression whose 
downfall everybody desires. 

In the beginning of 1958, Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem 
seemed to have won a decisive victory. Contrary to all 
expectations, his régime had weathered the storm. 
Everywhere, Communist agents were being rooted 
out. There was but one cause for fear: a Vietminh 
military offensive from the north which threatened to 
overrun the border of the 17th parallel. 

Now we have entered 1961. Suddenly, Saigon no- 
tices that the régime is tottering. No frontal attack 
has occurred, but a substantial Vietminh army has 
penetrated the very heart of the fortress and it is feared 
that it will soon take the offensive. 

No one can understand how the authorities in 
Saigon could have let themselves be so completely 
taken by surprise. The Vietminh plan which was car- 
ried out in the beginning of 1958 was almost banal in 
its execution. There were the same methods that were 
used against the French army during the Indochina 
War. First, political action, “rotting,” then the boring 
from within, military infiltration, lastly, direct military 
action. 

I saw the instructions given to the Vietminh agents 
sent to the South at the time. There were four points: 

1) Renew contacts with sympathizers; 

2) Establish subversive organization in the villages; 

3) Explain the aims to the population; 

4) Use terror to isolate the people from the local 
authorities. 

The agents were to start their campaign in the heart 
of Cochin China, the rice granary where two thirds of 
the population of the south are concentrated. Today, 
information no longer reaches this area. The chief of 
the province and the regional commander are isolated 
in their offices. The public officials who do not collab- 
orate with the Viets have fled assassination. A hidden 
political and military administration, superimposed on 
Mr. Diem’s, now wields real power. When peasants 
tefuse to pay their rent, they refer to the authority of 
the “Southern government.” When Vietminh military 
forces sink a junk full of rice, they give the skipper a 
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kind of receipt from the “People’s Southern Libera- 
tion Army” signed by the “battalion commander,” 
Ly-Tan-Trung and sealed with the red star. 

Having mastered the local situation the Vietminh 
has now begun the political education and enrollment 
of the population. The technique of terror now gives 
place to seduction. The Viet soldiers are on their best 
behavior. They pay for everything they take. 

Incidents are to be avoided. But the peasants must 
pay the tax on rice to the Vietminh collector (they 
are permitted not to pay rent to the legitimate farm- 
owners). They must also take sides politically. For in- 
stance, in each village, the peasants must have at least 
one weapon (usually made of old automobile springs) . 
The important thing is not the efficacy of these weap- 
ons, it is the commitment the population has made by 
possessing them. At the same time, auxiliaries are re- 
cruited for certain operations. “Volunteers” are re- 
quested to accompany the Communist units on opera- 
tions. Thus, the people are caught up in a political net 
and even if they want to, they can no longer extricate 
themselves. 

When success is ensured in the political field, the 
next phase automatically gets underway: namely, mili- 
tary action. The first indication was given in Septem- 
ber 1959 when the North Vietnam radio announced 
the imminent renewal of hostilities in the South. The 
first serious blow came in January 1960 when a Viet 
battalion attacked and took over the Tayninh camp, 
48 miles from Saigon. In the course of that year, there 
were about ten important military actions. The best 
known was the attack of a national army column on 
the high plateaus in November. Saigon announced the 
presence of a Vietminh division. (In fact, there were 
about one thousand men.) But generally, the Viets 
confine themselves to harassment and guerrilla war- 
fare. A few men hidden in a bamboo thicket open 
fire on a military convoy. A score of rebels fire on an 
outpost for twenty minutes, then transfer their atten- 
tion elsewhere. From time to time, a small outpost 
is taken, often with the help of the garrison. 

For the time being, the national army is seeking 
to make contact with their foes. The Viets always 
try to avoid combat in open country. Generally, they 
accept it only when it cannot be avoided. In Saigon, 
all military observers ask themselves the same ques- 
tion: do the Viets have the means to launch a large 
scale offensive? 

As always, it is very difficult to estimate accurately 
the strength of the Vietminh. According to informa- 
tion from reliable sources, the Viets have about 10,000 
fighters in the entire South Vietnam. Half of them 
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are in Cochin China. These forces are divided about 
equally into regulars, constituted into small battalions 
of 150 to 200 men, and into guerilla units. They are 
well equipped with light weapons, generally taken 
from the Vietnamese army, but they seem to lack 
heavy weapons. The total strength appears small, but 
it must be remembered that the Vietminh has a par- 
ticularly effective system of enlistment: it can in a 
single night raise a few thousand men in a given sector 
and release them a few days later when the operation 
has been completed. 

On paper at least, the Vietnamese national army 
seems formidable. There are 150,000 militiamen in 
charge of protecting the villages. All told, some 
250,000 fighting men. They have all the required ma- 
teriel and modern equipment provided them by the 
United States. 

Unfortunately, this army suffers from serious 
weaknesses. 

Firstly, its complex structure makes it unwieldy. 
Half of the personnel are immobilized by guard duty 
at numerous ammunition depots, posts and barracks. 
Then, the Vietnam attempted to build up an “impres- 
sive” army. It wanted headquarters, vehicles, tele- 
phones, handsome uniforms and villas for the colonels. 
All that is not very useful against men clad like peas- 
ants, invisible and incredibly rough. 

True enough, the national army is confronted with 
a task it was not designed for. Saigon feared but one 
thing: a rush of the Vietminh divisions over the 17th 
parallel. It therefore attempted to design a powerfully 
armed shield, especially equipped and trained to repel 
a frontal attack. But the Viets never did attack. They 
by-passed the shield and little by little infiltrated their 
units into the very heart of the Vietnamese war- 
machine. Regiments posted at the border for two years 
had to be hurriedly withdrawn towards the South. 
Totally unprepared troops had to be sent into the 
muddy rice-paddies against adversaries well versed in 
guerilla tactics. Guerilla warfare cannot be improvised. 

Today, the national army is in exactly the same 
situation as the French expeditionary corps in 1950, 
and for exactly the same reasons. It holds the main 
roadways and the important towns, but the very sub- 
stance of the country—the men and the rice—have 
escaped it. 

So much for the army. The rest, that is the civil 
guard and the militia, is of no great value. As far as 
the guard is concerned, its cadres are inadequate; the 
government is at present trying to correct this by re- 
calling reserve officers and non-commissioned officers. 
I met several of them. They lack enthusiasm to say 
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the least. And as for the militia recruited from the 
population, the phenomenon is well known to all old 
hands: here are men stationed in a post in the very 
heart of a Vietminh-controlled area; their wives and 
children are living a hundred yards away; under these 
circumstances, they can hardly be expected to be very 
active against a foe who can use the most cruel forms 
of reprisal. Therefore, save in a few cases, the militia- 
men lock themselves up in their post as soon as the 
first shot is fired and wait for everything to be over 
before coming out. On patrol, everybody is deter- 
mined not to see or hear a thing. 

A paratroop commander described to me the situa- 
tion in the Cantho area: “First of all, we have had no 
reliable information for at least six months. When we 
go on a mission, we find deserted villages. The Viets 
have convinced the population that we would mas- 
sacre them. The tragedy is, that it does sometimes 
happen. Put yourself in the position of an officer who 
has suffered losses. He knows that the Viets are in the 
sector. It is evident that the population knows what 
is happening. He has the villagers brought to him. 
They refuse to talk. Sometimes, they are molested or 
worse. After this, those who were not Viet tend to 
join them. It is an infernal vicious circle.” 

Another problem: failure has undermined the mo- 
tale of the national army. It has some good battalions 
and some excellent young officers. Several times, Diem 
units succeeded in tackling the Viets and acquitted 
themselves honorably. Bitterness among the officers 1s 
all the greater because they see that despite their 
heroism, the Vietminh is winning militarily. What 
is the natural reaction? ‘They try to pin the blame on 
those who are responsible—the civilians. 

‘This is the explanation for the abortive coup d'etat 
of November 11 against Mr. Diem’s régime. It was 
an explosion of anger on the part of the soldiers who, 
rightly or wrongly, hold that the President of the Re- 
public “put them in this mess . . .” 

. . Military experts state the problem as follows: 
in the Vietminh plan, the political phase seems to be 
almost completed. Logically, the military phase, the 
“general counteroffensive” in Hanoi lingo, must fol- 
low. When will this be, and what are its chances of 
succeeding? 

Some people think that the Communists are ready 
and that operations will start before the presidential 
elections of Apiil 1961. 

But most of them feel that that would be pre- 
mature. The disproportion of forces is still too large. 
They estimate that the Viets can achieve substantial 
local successes, but that with the means now at their 
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View of Sholon, Cochin China. 


command, they cannot swing the tide of the whole 
battle. 

For instance, they can take an important town but 
not hold it. Those who support this thesis think that 
the Communists cannot reasonably launch the battle 
openly before six months or a year. 

Lastly, there is a third hypothesis: the Viets hope 
to avoid a showdown. ‘They count on a new military 
coup, a successful one this time, which would over- 
throw the régime and bring to power a new team with 
which they could start negotiating. . . . 


Liberation Front 


Link (New Delhi) 
February 12, 1961 


Just as the ties that formerly bound France to Indo- 
China do not blind Max Clos to the progress that 
Communism has made in an area over which the 
French tricolor used to fly, so the Indian corre- 
spondent of the weekly news-magazine, Link, does 
not let the fear that Red China inspires in many of 
his countrymen prevent him from confirming the 
impressions that the correspondent of Figaro also 
received. But where the Figaro report stresses the 
weakness of Premier Diem’s South Vietnam govern- 
ment, Link accentuates the positive and reports on 
the new National Front now rising there. 


CLANDESTINE posters and handbills appeared all 
over South Vietnam, announcing the birth of a “Na- 
tional United Front” for liberating South Vietnam 
from “U.S. slavery.” The Front, sponsored by trade 
unions, peasant and youth organizations, has called on 
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“the entire people to unite and rise up heroically to 
struggle to overthrow Diem’s regime.” All the Viet- 
namese newspapers, foreign diplomatic missions and 
correspondents, army units as well as administrative 
personnel, have been informed by the Front that it 
would work for restoring democracy in South Vietnam 
and would work for the country’s peaceful reunifi- 
cation. 

Among the various sins the U.S. Government is ac- 
cused of having committed against the people of Viet- 
nam, the Front manifesto mentions first and foremost 
“the U.S. plot to keep Vietnam permanently divided.” 
All the other maladies which afflict the Vietnamese 
people are said to be the natural corollary of this. Only 
a stooge, the manifesto castigates, who has bartered his 
conscience for dollars, will ride roughshod over his 
people in order to serve a foreign power’s strategic and 
political aims. 

The National Front will, therefore, strive “to unite 
all sections of the people, all social classes, nationali- 
ties, political parties, organizations, and religious com- 
munities, irrespective of their political tendencies, 
with a view to overthrow the rule of the U.S. im- 
perialists and their lackey Ngo Dinh Diem in South 
Vietnam.” 

If and when returned to power the National Front 
will restore “democratic freedom,” and grant general 
amnesty to political prisoners. 

The ten point program of the Front promises 
equality between men and women among different na- 
tionalities, autonomy for national minorities, and a 
raise in the salaries of army personnel. In foreign af- 
fairs, the Front will pursue a policy of peace and neu- 
trality and will establish diplomatic relations with all 
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countries which respect Vietnam’s independence and 
sovereignty. 

The Front makes no bones about the means it will 
adopt to achieve its objectives. A call has been given to 
the youth and patriotic army men to come forward 
and intensify the struggle against the family dictator- 
ship of President Diem. 


North Vietnam 
K. V. Narain 


The Hindu Weekly Review (India) 
February 6, 13, 1961 


From another Indian source come two reports on 
developments in the Communist controlled half of 
Vietnam to which Indian reporters have ready ac- 
cess. In this connection, it is worth noting that the 
Peking Weekly Review speaks warmly of Ho Chi- 
minh and frankly regards North Vietnam as a 
friendly buffer state. “Led by the Vietnam Workers 
Party,” says the Peking Review, “and President Ho 
Chi-minh the Vietnamese people have made untir- 
ing efforts to uphold peace in South East Asia and 
for the realization of the peaceful unification of 
their country. These efforts on their part have also 
safeguarded China’s security for which, Premier 
Chou En-lai said, the Chinese people and Govern- 
ment express their gratitude.” 


HANOI, the capital of North Vietnam, is a beautiful, 
well-laid-out city with neat buildings and well-paved 
toads. Its citizens are proud of the famous Lake of the 
Restored Sword around which the city is built and the 
West Lake, the Chua Mot Cot (One Pillar) Pagoda 
and other historic places of interest in the city. But life 
for the inhabitants of Hanoi, as for those in the rest 
of the country, is a drab routine. 

Gone are the days of gaiety which once prevailed 
when Hanoi was the administrative capital of the 
French colonial empire in Indo-China when the city 
had the air of an Eastern Paris. Today, Hanoi is a dull 
capitai. People are dressed uniformly. The women 
wear black slacks and white blouses; the men move 
about in somber western style garments. The city is 
unusually quiet and people, for the most part, even 
do not talk in loud voices. There are few cars on the 
roads of Hanoi and these, for the most part, belong to 
high Government officials or to the diplomats or the 
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large number of East European technicians or other 
experts who are helping the country in its process of 
industrialization. 

Austerity is the order of the day for the people of 
North Vietnam in every phase of life. Everything is 
geared to the goal of socialist development of the 
country and emphasis is on mobilizing the country’s 
total material and manpower resources towards this 
end. Everybody has to live a strictly regimented pat- 
tern of life working solely for the State. Private enter- 
prise has been almost completely eliminated, with the 
exception of a few small retail trades like vending fruits 
and vegetables and even here the State is moving in. 
The system of co-operatives has been introduced in all 
trades and laundries, tailor shops and the like. All work 
not for profit but for wages whose levels have been 
laid down by the State. In the rural areas the process 
of collectivization has progressed substantially and al- 
ready about 80 per cent of the farmers have been 
brought under co-operatives. ‘Those farmers who have 
not yet entered the co-operatives will soon be brought 
into them. 

However, there is much of the spirit of free enter- 
prise among the peasants and the process of col- 
lectivization is not without its difficulties for the 
Government. One source of headache in the farm 
collectivization program is the large body of Catholic 
peasants who are concentrated in the rich valley north 
and north-east of Hanoi. Of the estimated total of 
800,000 Catholics in North Vietnam, about 700,000 
live in the valley. The Government is trying to gradu- 
ally eradicate Catholicism. Recently, the Government 
forced the closure of the last French seminary in the 
country by insisting on political indoctrination by 
Communist Party cadres of the priests under training. 
The French resisted this on the ground that this 
would not be in keeping with the training of true 
Catholics and rather than accepting the condition, 
they decided to close down the seminary. As another 
step in wiping out Catholicism, the Government is 
also appointing pro-Communist priests. No Catholic 
can be taken into the Army. 

As conditions have grown more adverse for them, 
the Catholics appeat to have become more devoutly 
religious and this is a source of concern to the Gov- 
ernment. This is especially so because, for the most 
part, the Catholics are also disillusioned because there 
were many priests who fought with the Vietminh in 
the war of resistance against the French and now they 
are finding their position jeopardized. While resistance 
to the Government’s anti-Catholic measures seems to 
be thus growing, there is no doubt that, in the end, 
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the Government will get the upper hand. 

The production of adequate food continues to be a 
major problem for the Government. Traditionally, 
before partition of the country, the South was the rice 
bowl of Vietnam, whereas industrial development had 
been concentrated in the North. The cutting off of 
the supplies from the South with partition created a 
big rice shortage which continues today, although it 
is claimed that rice production has been more than 
doubled. ... 

However, there are signs of a rice shortage, espe- 
cially, in view of a bad spring harvest last May which 
has been estimated by diplomatic observers in Hanoi 
at one-fourth to one-third the normal crop. Rice 
rations have been reduced in the cities and, according 
to well-informed observers, even in the villages, rice 
rations have been drastically reduced. According to 
one observer, the rations have been successively re- 
duced from 28 pounds per capita per month to twenty, 
then to fifteen and finally to as little as seven pounds. 
In some places, peasants are reported to get no more 
than six pounds per month, the rest of it being made 
up of sweet potatoes or other similar substitutes. That 
is why the Government is reluctant to allow people 
from villages to come to the cities, where the rice 
rations are higher, or to allow foreigners to go to 
villages. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the coun- 
try is making economic progress, whatever the cost 
in hardships to the populace at which this is being 
achieved and even if the pace of progress may not 
be up to the mark desired by the State. This process 
is being aided by the massive assistance North Viet- 
nam is receiving from China and the East European 
countries, particularly the Soviet Union. China leads 
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all others in the amount of assistance that is flowing 
into the country from the Communist camp. 

Not unnaturally, the bulk of North Vietnam’s for- 
eign trade is also with the Communist bloc. . . . 

The ideological conflict between the Soviet Union 
and China, which appears to have been somewhat 
patched up at the recent summit meeting of Com- 
munist parties in Moscow, has had profound effects on 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (North Viet- 
nam). ‘The country is backward in development and, 
for the past few years, it has been making a tremendous 
effort to build up its economy. In this, North Vietnam 
is heavily dependent both on China and the Soviet 
Union. Purely out of considerations of self-interest, if 
for no other reason, it would like to see that cordial 
relations prevail between the two countries. 

There is reason to believe that President Ho Chi 
Minh has been working to act as a mediator to bridge 
the ideological gulf separating Moscow and Peking. 
Early this year, it might be recalled that Mr. Ho made 
trips to both capitals on what is believed to have been 
a mission to bring about a rapprochement between the 
two leading fountainheads of Communism. One rea- 
son for this belief is the fact that the trip was made at 
a time when there was no other business of an urgent 
nature which could have prompted him to undertake 
it. Many students of Communist affairs think that Ho 
is the only Communist leader in Europe or Asia who 
has the prestige and standing necessary to undertake 
such a mission. He enjoys the confidence of both 
Peking and Moscow, perhaps to a greater degree than 
the leader of any other Communist Party in the 
world. Recently, again, Ho attended the Communist 
summit meeting in the Soviet capital and there can be 
little doubt that this opportunity was utilized by him 
to push his “peace making” mission. , 

There is another question of prime importance to 
the country. This is that the North has to do bet- 
ter than South Vietnam because there is a sort of 
a race between the two. The North would not like 
to be left behind the South and it has to show to the 
people that life in the North is better, that this is the 
result of the superiority of the system which prevails 
in the North. If the State succeeds in this, it will, no 
doubt, have a great influence on the people of the 
South and constitute a big factor in its efforts to unite 
the country under its sway. The régime never lets go 
an opportunity to keep harping on the demand for 
“peaceful” re-unification. This emphasis on “peaceful” 
re-unification is important as it would indicate that, 
while the country will keep up its demand, it is not 
likely to resort to force to achieve this. 
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Siam’s Foreign Policy 


Eastern World (London) February 1961 


A London monthly with long-established sources in 
South East Asia—where British influence still runs 
strong, offers a timely reminder of how Thailand 
has always played both ends against the middle. 
Other small nations have done the same and the 
men who rule Thailand have not lost their skill at 
this ancient, subtle game. 


AS USUAL, current estimates of the situation and 
future tendencies in Laos, and Thailand’s attitude to- 
wards that country are being made in terms of Com- 
munism and anti-Communism, Russia and China and 
the SEATO alliance. Seeing the East through West- 
erm spectacles, however, has often given the wrong 
answers to Oriental problems. 

In spite of a superficial veneer of the trappings of 
Western civilization, adherence to this or that West- 
ern political concept or alliance, Thai outlook and 
attitude are rooted deeply in the past and tend to see 
events and make policy not merely in terms of tempo- 
tary or current demands but in relation to traditions 
and trends in the country’s history that are centuries 
old and will continue for centuries. With this con- 
ception of political history, the events and require- 
ments of today may be regarded as not very important 
incidents in the long and powerful stream of history 
that gives a country and a people its own particular 
destiny. 

In Thailand, the policy of playing off one great 
power against another in order to avoid being ruled 
by any one of them, proved to be successful for a long 
period. Thai history also shows a tendency to favor 
governments of status on her eastern frontiers that 
pursue policies suited to Thailand’s needs, and the 
greatest need as seen by Thai rulers has always been to 
maintain a strong central government in the capital, 
even if this meant on some occasions (as during the 
last war) temporary subservience to a strong foreign 
power; and in terms of history rather than short-term 
outlook, several years of subservience is indeed tempo- 
tary especially if it finally achieves the long-term aim. 
Moreover, any temporary allegiance or temporary pe- 
riod of subservience is never regarded or practized with 
complete consistency. It is said that during the last 
war, while a conference was in progress in Bangkok 
between Thai ministers and Japanese officials in one 
office, British secret-service agents were waiting in an 
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adjoining room to hold their conference. The post-war 
reliance upon the United States and SEATO, there. 
fore, may prove in the long run to be no more than 
a temporary expedient. In 1950, Phra Sarasas, a mem. 
ber of the Thai aristocracy and a former Minister of 
Economic Affairs, wrote of the Thai upper class since 
1932 as “trying to cut themselves loose from the cul- 
ture and people of their own race and origin, viz.—the 
Yunnan Thai, the Chinese and the Nipponese” (Thai- 
land, My Country, Bangkok, 1950). At the height of 
the pro-American anti-Communist period under Pibul 
Songkram’s government, there was at least one group 
of important politicians within the government that 
would not have been adverse towards rapprochement 
with Communist China. Phra Sarasas, in the same 
book, described the Lao people as the early Thai im- 
migrants from Yunnan, and indeed many high-ranking 
Thai officials of today claim Lao ancestry. Laos was 
ruled by Thailand from the early 19th century until 
1893. 

Family connections still count for a great deal also 
in Laos. Prince Souphanouvong, leader of the Pro- 
Communist Pathet Lao group, is the half-brother of 
Premier Prince Souvanna Phouma and _ both are 
staunch patriots with followings based as much and 
perhaps more on personal loyalty and family relation- 
ships than on political creed. General Phoumi, “lackey 
of the western imperialists” according to Hanoi Radio, 
is a nephew of the present Thai Prime Minister. 
Prince Boun Oum, now a supporter of General Phou- 
mi, has dynastic claims to the throne in southern Laos, 
where, on account of the mediaeval concept of loyalty 
that still prevails, he has a large following. Even in 
Thailand there is. more respect for the monarchy 
among the majority of ordinary people than there is 
for the government. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Thai policy ap- 
pears inconsistent to people in the West. The wind of 
change is blowing over Asia. The United Nations is no 
longer a voting machine controlled largely by the 
West, and the Afro-Asian nations are beginning to feel 
a sense of power combined with resentment against 
what many of them regard as the insulting and pa 
tronizing attitude towards their views shown by the 
United States, especially in the Congo crisis. Until the 
Oriental politicians can be sure whether the West 
wind is going to prevail over the East wind they may 
regard it as unwise to commit themselves irretrievably 
to the support of one side or the other. 

In this context, Mr. Khrushchev’s pleas for co-exist- 
ence must appear to be quite attractive. So, in Novem- 
ber, we found the headlines of Bangkok’s daily news- 
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THAILAND, Bangkok. The “floating market.” 


papers announcing that the Thai Prime Minister, Sarit 
Thanarat (who ousted the former Thai government 
because, he said, it was not sufficiently anti-ccommu- 
nist), was prepared to accept economic aid from Rus- 
sia. He left his deputy, Luang Vichit Vadakan to 
explain that this sudden change in policy was not a 
change in policy at all. “Thai-Soviet good relations 
were dormant in the past because previous Soviet am- 
bassadors never tried to wake them up. The new Rus- 
sian ambassador has adopted an attitude different from 
that of his predecessors.” 

What previous ambassadors could have done to 
awaken the dormant good relations may be illustrated 
by the fact that in 1954, and for many years before, 
the staff of the Soviet embassy in Bangkok found it 
almost impossible to get anybody to teach them the 
Siamese language. Any person who answered their ad- 
vertisements in the Bangkok Post and began to teach 
was soon warned by the police and never came near 
the embassy again. For years, the Soviet embassy main- 
tained a Trade Delegation, but not a single firm in 
Bangkok dared to stock goods made in the USSR, and 
a good deal of the stock of samples held by the Trade 
Delegation had finally to be sold surreptitiously to pri- 
vate individuals at the back door. Many a Siamese uni- 
versity student obtained a cheap microscope in that 
way, and quite a few citizens obtained their Russian- 
made Leica cameras in the same manner. It might be 
pertinent to mention here that the very existence of a 
Soviet Embassy in Bangkok was the outcome of a typi- 
cal piece of political opportunism. After the last war, 
it is said, Thailand obtained the favorable vote of the 
Soviet Union when she applied for admission to the 
United Nations, on condition that permission would 
be given to reopen the embassy, which had been closed 
during the war. 

The day after the announcement of the new Sia- 
mese-Soviet friendship, the Soviet ambassador called 
on the Prime Minister and exchanged what were de- 
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scribed as “cordial greetings.” This was followed by an 
offer of Russian films “to establish closer cultural ties.” 
“One of them is about the Russian ballet,” explained 
Mtr. Thanarat. Two weeks later, Thai government 
spokesmen were dropping hints that the new friend- 
ship with Russia was in fact due to Thailand’s loss of 
faith in America and SEATO because they had not 
taken strong action against Communism in Laos, a 
rather strange explanation since the announcement of 
Russian-Thai amicable relations was followed by the 
Russian airlift of supplies from North Vietnam to the 
Laotian left-wing troops, while SEATO issued a warn- 
ing from headquarters in Bangkok that Russia should 
not intervene in the fighting. It is not inconceivable, 
however, that Thai politicians follow two policies at 
the same time. Indeed, as we have mentioned already 
it is quite consistent with the historical tradition of 
the country and its rulers. . . 

What, then, can one regard as the basis for Thai 
foreign policy today? It is possibly twofold—to main- 
tain the country’s independence and to keep in exist- 
ence a strong central government, hoping to achieve 
these aims by no permanent commitment to any one 
of the great foreign powers, and supporting whatever 
régimes in border states seem least likely to affect Thai 
internal security by arousing the ambitions of potential 
discontented elements within Thailand. 

Thailand is in no danger of invasion or infiltration 
from Malaya, and attaches no importance to the antics 
of a handful of terrorists who annoy the Malayan gov- 
ernment. But what happens on the other side of the 
Mekong river, which is crossed illegally every day by 
Siamese and Laotians alike, is of much more concern 
to her, for the Laotians are the blood brothers of the 
Thai of the northeast and it might not be difficult to 
persuade some of them that their lot would be im- 
proved if they broke away from the Thai government 
and joined forces with their brothers across the river. 
Therefore it is quite logical that the Thai Prime Minis- 
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ter should prefer to see one of his relatives and possibly 
more than one, holding an influential position in the 
government of Laos, thus restricting Communist infil- 
tration into his northeastern province. 

So long as there is no danger from the provinces, the 
government in Bangkok, safe under the protection of 
army and police, feels secure enough to come to terms 
with anybody and play off one against the other, Amer- 
ica, Russia and China, according to their apparent rela- 
tive strength and prestige on the world stage. 

At the moment American prestige is low in the eyes 
of the Orient. Moreover, not only must the potential 
future power of China be recognized, but also the loy- 
alty of the overseas Chinese who are present in large 
numbers all over South-East Asia. China’s prestige, 
too, like Russia’s is growing enormously. Overt anti- 
colonialism, with constant references in the press and 
the parliaments to Europeans as “aliens” and “expatti- 
ates,” sometimes with uncomplimentary adjectives, is 
a fairly recent phenomenon in many parts of South- 
East Asia, but it has never been unusual in Bangkok 
for the man-in-the-street to call out “farang” (for- 
eigner) when a European passed by. The presence of 
large numbers of Americans in Bangkok in recent years 
had caused “farang” to be identified with American 
rather than Russian, and Russia now appears in the 
eyes of many South-East Asians as the champion of 
the colored peoples, the leader and supporter of the 
Afro-Asian anti-colonial crusade. 

Fighting will continue for some time to come in 
Laos, and Thailand will support the rightist elements 
so long as the triumph of the left appears to be a threat 
to her own internal security. But it might well happen 
that at some future date, with a left-wing government 
tuling Laos, Thailand would reverse her present policy, 
after receiving assurances, backed by Russia or China, 
that there would be no attempt at interference in her 
northeastern province. Meanwhile, in Bangkok the 
government will continue to look with increasing fa- 
vor upon the neutralist policy that is attracting the 
Afro-Asian nations—that they can be cool or even hos- 
tile to domestic Communism and at the same time 
allow the embassies, delegations and cultural organiza- 
tions of Communist countries to function in their 
capitals—as in London and Washington. 


Events in both Laos and Cambodia have recently 
been following the same pattern. In these countries, 
most of the political leaders know how to bend with 
the prevailing wind; in all these countries, the 

_masses attach a higher priority to survival than to 
the appeals of rival ideologies. 
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Bangkok 
Traditions and Future 


Kuniomi Shimazu 


Mainichi Shimbun (Tokyo) 
February 12, 1961 


A Japanese report from Bangkok makes some addi- 
tional observations on the situation in Thailand. 
The following is the first part of a report on South- 
East Asia, mainly centered on the economic condi- 
tions in the region. Jazan has not ceased to be in- 
tensely interested in South-East Asia, even after 
the collapse of their “Co-prosperity Sphere” of which 
this region was a part. 

The author is an economic specialist, at present 
assistant editor for economic affairs of the Mainichi, 
one of the oldest Japanese dailies with a circulation 
of three and one half million. 


WHAT REMAINS in my mind now that I have just 
completed a 50-day journey through South-East Asia? 
The corruption of the people in power, the American 
and Soviet “aid” which amounts virtually to interven- 
tion, and twelve million Chinese merchants who seem 
to be hard at work in spite of the oppressive and 
spineless policies of these countries. To ex7ggerate 
somewhat, we may say that if one were to exclude the 
Chinese businessmen from South-East Asia, all that 
would remain in this area would be nationalism: the 
national flags and the authorities, and that would be 
it. However, there is something more. And that is the 
young people in these places who have begun to give 
serious consideration to their own situation. They have 
grown thoroughly tired of what has been going on and 
they want to know what will become of South-East 
Asia in the near future. 

On January 18 there were arches everywhere dis- 
playing portraits of the King and Queen of Thailand: 
inside and outside of the city and on the main road 
leading to Bangkok Airport. Young Thais carried flags 
all around town, shouting until they were hoarse. On 
that day, Queen Kumekong returned to Bangkok after 
an absence of seven months abroad. 

Actual power in this country is at present firmly 
in the hands of Premier Sarit and his close associates. 
Then why is it that the people chose to give a re- 
sounding welcome to the once-neglected Queen? 

Some observers say that the whole thing was staged 
by the Sarit Government which, worried about the 
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recurrence of corruption, was trying to regain public 
sympathy by using the figure of the Empress. Others 
say that it was spontaneous. In any event, one may 
conclude that the people have grown tired of the 
Sarit Government. 

In his violently critical New Year’s message to the 
nation, Premier Sarit stressed the need to eradicate 
corruption and to plan for the economic development 
of the country. This appears to bear out the conten- 
tion that the Sarit Government is concerned about 
corruption within its own ranks. Though governmental 
corruption is common to all Asia, it is a recognized 
fact in this country that all of the ministers, including 
the Premier, are at the same time known to be also 
the heads of business enterprises. 

In Bangkok alone there are about twenty commer- 
cial concerns named Rajit, which is the childhood 
nickname of Premier Sarit. It is also characteristic of 
this country that the Premier should serve as manager 
of the National Lottery, which is set up in such a 
way that the gross proceeds can be used outside of the 
national budget. This means that, even if Premier 
Sarit himself were a man of stern integrity, one still 
could not help having misgivings about his govern- 
ment in this matter. Already signs of dissatisfaction 
can be detected on the part of the young army officers, 
who constitute the element holding actual power in 


the Sarit Government. 

While the political world is ridden with corrup- 
tion, oddly enough the economy of the country has 
been developing rather smoothly. Those who play a 
decisive role in this are the Chinese businessmen liv- 
ing in Bangkok. Whereas once there was only com- 
mercial capital, devoted to buying and selling, much 
of this is becoming industrial capital, invested in 
manufacturing. This is doubtless due to the fact that 
Chinese merchants no longer think of returning to 
Communist China or of sending their money there. 
Having grown accustomed to a liberal economy, they 
have decided to settle permanently in Bangkok. 

A further reason is that, in contrast to Indonesia 
and the Philippines, Thailand regards Chinese busi- 
ness ventures with favor. The Thai Royal Family itself 
has a.strain of Chinese blood in it and, on the practi- 
cal level, the Sarit Government values the economic 
strength of the Chinese and encourages its growth. 
As a reflection of these policies, the total number of 
places of business in Thailand by the end of last year 
came to 5,702 compared with as few as 512 before the 
war. Checking the books, one will find that of these 
establishments only 1,556 are run by Thais while 
4,146 are run by the Chinese merchants. 

TRANSLATED BY 
James Morley and Nguyen Ngoc Bich 





A Chinese contractor. 
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FROM MOSCOW - LONDON - PARIS - ROME 


THE POWER OF 


DARKNESS 


This month and last our WorLD PRESS COMMENT offered abundant evidence 
from many sources that, as the decade of the 1960’s begins, the whole world 
finds itself in a state of flux. President Kennedy's new frontiersmen are not 
alone in their search for new solutions to new problems. In the Soviet Union, 
Premier Khrushchev has followed up his denunciation of Stalinism with his 
own alternative, “peaceful co-existence.” That portion of his speech of January 
6, 1961, which deals with the prospects for the 1960’s explains, in Marxist 
lingo, what he plans to do and thus introduces a subject that three other 
articles discuss from other points of view. 

“Communist Revival and Christian Opportunity” sets forth a Christian 
alternative to the Marxist approach, with special reference to the situation in 
Britain. Next comes a dissident French Communist’s attack on the current 
Party orthodoxy. Like all totalitarian movements, Communism has the weak- 
ness of its strength. Because it demands unquestioning and complete obedience, 
the Communist movement lives in a condition of permanent purge. Com- 
munists always reserve their bitterest hatred for those who turn against 
them—Trotzky, the left-wing rebel of the 1920’s; Bukharin, the right-wing 
rebel of the 1930's. And so in France today. Finally, a footnote from Italy 
depicts the sad fate of an opposition Communist in that ancient land. 


Khrushchev Looks at the Sixties 


Our title above and the text below of Khrushchev’s 
pre-appraisal of the 1960’s ran longer than they do 
here. “For New Victories of the World Communist 
Movement: On Results of the Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Communist and Workers’ Parties” 
stood at the head of the text, which totaled some 
22,000 words, delivered by Khrushchev on January 
6, 1961 at a joint meeting of Party organizations 
of the Higher Party School, the Academy of Social 
Sciences, and the Party Central Committee’s In- 
stitute of Marxism-Leninism. The January issue of 
the magazine Kommunist which the Soviet press 
received on January 14 printed the full text as did 
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the January issue of Pravda. The February 15 issue 
of The Current Digest of the Soviet Press published 
its own translation, prepared by the Joint Com- 


mittee on Slavic Studies, of the introductory para-* 


graphs and of the first two sections of the speech: 
“Our Epoch is the Epoch of the Triumph of Marx- 
ism-Leninism” and “Full Scale Building of Com- 
munism in the USSR and Prospects of Development 
of the World Socialist System.” Presented here are 
the entire first section and parts of the second. 
Soviet experts have described the Khrushchev 
speech as the most important statement to come 
from Moscow since the end of the Second World 
War. A summary of the speech and some comments 
on its contents by the Neue Ziircher Zeitung appear- 
ed in WorLD PRESS COMMENT in our last issue. 
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AN ANALYSIS of the world situation as it shaped 
up by the start of the 1960's cannot fail to give every 
fighter in the great Communist movement a sense of 
deep satisfaction and legitimate pride. Indeed, com- 
rades, reality has far exceeded even the boldest and 
most optimistic predictions and expectations. 

In the past we used to say that history was working 
for socialism. By this we meant that mankind would 
eventually dump capitalism on the garbage heap and 
that socialism would triumph. Today we can already 
afirm that socialism is working for history, since the 
formation and establishment of socialism on a world 
scale constitute the basic content of the historical 
process today... . 

There are a number of factors that make the march 
of socialism irresistible. First of all, Marxism-Leninism 
already holds sway over the minds of hundreds of 
millions of people and thereby constitutes a mighty 
material force, to use the words of Marx. Further: to 
mankind today, Marxism-Leninism is not only a 
theory but a living reality. Today, the socialist society 
being established over vast expanses of Europe and 
Asia embodies this theory. In the world there is no 
longer, nor can there be, a force capable of halting 
the ever-growing urge of tremendous masses of the 
people to see with their own eyes and, if I may say so, 
to “feel” with their own hands what socialism is like, 
not in books or manifestoes but in reality, in practice. 
There is no longer any force in the world capable of 
barring the road to socialism for the peoples of more 
and more countries. 

There is yet another circumstance of prime im- 
portance. Whereas yesterday hundreds of millions of 
people in Asia, Africa and Latin America were down- 
trodden by the oppression of imperialist “civilizers,” 
today the picture is changing radically. ‘The emergence 
of more and more peoples on the historical arena 
through revolution is providing extraordinarily fa- 
vorable conditions for an unprecedented extension 
of the sphere of influence of Marxist-Leninist ideas. 
The day is not far off when Marxism-Leninism will 
dominate the minds of a majority of the population 
of the globe. What has been going on in the world 
in the 43 years since the victory of the October Revo- 
lution is comprehensive confirmation of the scientific 
correctness and vitality of the Leninist theory of the 
world socialist revolution. 

In today’s circumstances it is useful to recall how 
Lenin described the very process of the world social- 
ist revolution and the forces engaged in it: “The so- 
cialist revolution will not be solely and chiefly a 
struggle of the revolutionary proletarians in each 
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country against their own bourgeoisie; no, it will be 
a struggle of all the colonies and countries oppressed 
by imperialism, of all dependent countries, against in- 
ternational imperialism,” said Lenin. Emphasizing 
that this struggle was aimed primarily at achieving 
national liberation, Lenin said: “And it is utterly clear 
that in the coming decisive battles of the world revo- 
lution the movement of a majority of the globe’s pop- 
ulation, initially aimed at national liberation, will 
turn against capitalism and imperialism and will per- 
haps play a much greater revolutionary role than we 
expect.” 

Now that a world socialist system has come into 
being and now that there is a mighty upsurge of 
anti-imperialist, national-liberation revolutions, it is 
necessary to determine the further course and _per- 
spective of world development. This cannot be done 
unless there is a profound understanding of the es- 
sence, content and nature of the decisive tasks of our 
epoch. 

The question of the nature of the epoch is by no 
means an abstract, narrowly theoretical question. In- 
separably linked with it are the strategic line and 
tactics of world Communism and of each Communist 
Party. 

The ideologists of imperialism, including their ac- 
complices of the reformist and revisionist camp, 
count particularly upon misrepresenting the nature 
of the present epoch. Such falsification pursues a 
quite definite purpose: to mislead the broad masses 
of the people, divert them from the revolutionary 
path, hitch them to the chariot of imperialism and 
create the impression that capitalism is not in its 
death throes but is inching its way into socialism 
through a kind of calculated “evolution.” This is the 
notorious theory of the so-called transformation of 
capitalism. ‘The falsifiers maintain that this kind of 
“transformation” is in the best interests of literally all 
classes of society and that therefore peace and har- 
mony now flourish in the bosom of capitalism. That is 
how bourgeois ideologists, right-wing Social Demo- 
crats and revisionist renegades of Communism depict 
the present epoch. It is no accident that capitalist 
ideologists seek to substitute such far-fetched terms 
as “people’s capitalism” and “the welfare state” for 
the concepts of “capitalism” and “imperialism.” 

Naturally, we must expose this ideological ma- 
neuver and oppose to it our scientific, Marxist-Lenin- 
ist characterization of the epoch. We must do so in 
order properly to define the balance of forces and to 
utilize the new opportunities the present epoch opens 
up for the further advancement of our great cause. 
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What, then, are the requirements that a Marxist- 
Leninist characterization of our epoch must meet? 
It must point out clearly the class that is central in 
this epoch and the principal content, trend, and tasks 
of social development. Second, it must encompass the 
entire revolutionary process from the formation of 
socialism to the complete victory of communism. 
Third, it must show the forces aligned with the work- 
ing class, which is central in our epoch, and the 
movements joining in the general stream directed 
against imperialism. . . . 

Although the Soviet Union has exerted an extraor- 
dinary influence on international affairs from the 
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first days of its existence, nevertheless imperialism 
used to determine in large measure the course and 
character of international relations. . . . 

The second stage in the development of the pres- 
ent epoch is bound up with the emergence of the 
world socialist system. This has been a revolutionary 
process of world-historic significance. The October 
Revolution broke one link in the imperialist chain. 
Then a frontal break in the imperialist chain was ac- 
complished. Whereas in the past we spoke of a break 
in one or several links of the imperialist chain, now 
the all-embracing chain of imperialism no longer 
really exists. The dictatorship of the working class 
has emerged from the confines of one country and 
become an international force. Imperialism has lost 
not only the countries where socialism has triumphed. 
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It is rapidly losing almost all its colonies. Naturally, 
as a result of such blows and losses the general crisis 
of capitalism has become much more acute, and the 
correlation of forces in the world arena has changed 
radically in favor of socialism. 

The principal distinguishing feature of our time 
is the fact that the world socialist system is becoming 
the decisive factor in the development of human 
society. This also finds direct expression in the sphere 
of international relations. In today’s conditions the 
prerequisites have arisen for socialism to determine to 
an ever greater degree the nature, methods and trends 
of international relations. ‘This does not mean that im- 
perialism is an “insignificant factor” that can be ig. 
nored. Not at all. Imperialism still possesses great 
strength. It controls a powerful militarist machine. 

At present imperialism has, in peacetime, built up 
a huge war machine and a ramified system of military 
blocs and has subordinated its economy to the arms 
race. The American imperialists want to bring the 
whole world under their heel, and they threaten 
mankind with nuclear and rocket war. Modern im- 
perialism is increasingly marked by decay and parasit- 
ism. Marxist-Leninists, in their evaluation of the 
prospects of international development, do not and 
cannot have any illusions regarding imperialism. 

Instances showing that the imperialists follow a 
policy of barefaced provocations are simply countless, 
This is nothing new. What is new is that all the im- 
perialists’ intrigues are being not only exposed. but 
also firmly rebuffed, and their attempts to start local 
wars have been thwarted. 

The balance of world forces at present enables the 
socialist camp and the other peace-loving forces, for 
the first time in history, to set themselves the entirely 
realistic task of forcing the imperialists, under threat 
of seeing their system destroyed, to refrain from un- 
leashing a world war. 

In connection with the possibility of preventing a 
world war, I should like to touch on the prospects of 
the further development of the general crisis of capr 
talism. It is common knowledge that both the first 
and second world war had a tremendous influence on 
the rise and deepening of the general crisis of capital- 
ism. Does it follow that world war is an indispensable 
condition for the further intensification of the general 
crisis of capitalism? This conclusion would be pro- 
foundly wrong because it distorts the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory of socialist revolution and inverts the true 
causes of revolution. A proletarian revolution is not 
the result solely of military cataclysms; it is primarily 
a consequence of the development of the class strug: 
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gle and of the internal contradictions of capitalism. 

It is quite obvious that the formation of the world 
socialist system, the rapid disintegration of the colonial 
system and the unprecedented upsurge of the strug- 
gle of the working class for its vital rights and inter- 
ests—all this is undermining the foundations of capi- 
talism and adding to its general crisis. The losses suf- 
fered by capitalism from these blows are irretrievable. 
This applies both to the capitalist system as a whole 
and to its chief power, the United States of America. 

The mightiest capitalist power has been affected 
to the greatest extent by the general crisis. Since the 
war it has been the U.S.A. that has experienced par- 
ticularly frequent economic shocks. In the postwar 
period the United States has suffered three crisis 
slumps of production, in 1948-1949, 1953-1954 and 
especially in 1957-1958. 

According to American press estimates, U.S. indus- 
trial production increased only 2% last year, and for 
1961 American economists forecast not a rise but a 
drop in production by approximately 3.7% and _per- 
haps even more. Production in the U.S.S.R. increased 
approximately 10% in 1960... . 

In spite of the tremendous rise in military appropri- 
ations, the rate of growth of production in the United 
States has been slowing down in the postwar years 
and barely exceeds the rate of growth of the popula- 
tion. Between 1956 and 1959 US. industrial produc- 
tion per capita stood still. 

Although the U.S.A. remains the principal eco- 
nomic, financial and military force of present-day im- 
perialism, its share in the economics and politics of 
the capitalist world is shrinking. The share of the 
U.S.A. in the industrial output of the capitalist coun- 
tries has dropped from 54% in 1950 to 47%-48% in 
1959. In 1950 the U.S.A. produced 57.4% of the total 
steel output of the capitalist countries, while in 1959 
this dropped to 40.4%. The U'S. share in the exports 
of the capitalist countries has shrunk from more 
than 30% in 1946 to 21% in 1953 and 17.4% in 
1959. Nevertheless, the American monopolists were 
and still are the chief usurers and the chief exploiters 
of peoples. 

There is every justification for concluding that both 
economically and in the sphere of international affairs, 
the principal capitalist power has entered a phase of 
mounting difficulties and crisis—the phase of its 
decline. 

As for the economies of the other capitalist coun- 
tries, they too are characterized by increasing insta- 
bility. 

The capitalist world is not now split into two im- 
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perialist camps, as was the case on the eve of the two 
world wars; nevertheless, it is far from united but is 
rent by bitter internal struggle. The show window of 
so-called “Atlantic solidarity” conceals an unpre- 
possessing picture of internal strife and conflict; resist- 
ance to U'S. leadership and diktat are increasing. The 
rebirth of German militarism and “revanchism” in 
the heart of Europe is re-establishing the tangle of 
Anglo-German, Franco-German and other imperialist 
contradictions. One has only to compare the present 
state of capitalism with what it was at the close of 
the Second World War to see clearly that the general 
crisis of capitalism has become much deeper. 

After carefully analyzing the whole international 
situation, the conference came to a conc’sion of 
great theoretical and political importance, namely, 
that “a new stage has begun in the development of 
the general crisis of capitalism.” A peculiarity of this 
stage is that it arose not in connection with a world 
war but in the situation of competition and struggle 
between the two systems, of growing change in the 
correlation of forces in favor of socialism and of sharp 
aggravation of all the contradictions of imperialism; 
at a time when the successful struggle of the peace- 
loving forces to maintain and strengthen peaceful co- 
existence had prevented the imperialists from wreck- 
ing world peace by their aggressive actions; in the at- 
mosphere of the increasing struggle for democracy, 
national liberation and socialism by the broad masses 
of the people. This is an indication of the further ad- 
vance and aggravation of the general crisis of capi- 
talism. 

Our comrades-in-arms in the Communist Parties of 
the capitalist countries take this into consideration 
when charting their further tactical line in the strug- 
gle for the cause of the working class. And we can 
confidently say that the immediate future holds new 
successes in store for the joint forces of world social- 
ism, the working class and the national-liberation 
movement. 

Comrades! The world socialist system is the great- 
est motive force of our time. The international work- 
ing class and its Communist vanguard consider it 
their duty to strengthen in every way the might and 
unity of the socialist camp—the bulwark of peace, 
freedom and the independence of nations... . 

The period since the preceding conference of repre- 
sentatives of Communist and Workers’ Parties in 
1957 has been marked by a sharp rise in the economic 
might and international influence of the world social- 
ist system. From 1957 through 1959 production in 
the socialist countries increased 37.1%, while indus- 
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trial output in the capitalist countries increased 7.4%. 
In that same period industrial output in the U.S.S.R. 
increased 23%, and in the U.S.A. only 4.6%. The 
average annual rate of growth was 17% for all the so- 
cialist countries and 3.6% for the capitalist countries. 
The average annual rate in the U.S.S.R. was 10.9%, 
and in the U.S.A. 2.3%. 

Socialism has accomplished such profound changes 
in all spheres of life in the people’s democracies that 
we can say today with legitimate pride that the social 
and economic possibilities of a restoration of capital- 
ism have been eliminated not only in the U.S.S.R. 
but also in all the countries of the socialist camp. ‘The 
world socialist system has entered a new stage in its 
development. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union considered it its duty to inform 
the world Communist forum about the activities of 
our party and to acquaint it with our immediate 
prospects. 

Our party is concentrating its efforts on accom- 
plishing the tasks of the full-scale building of commu- 
nist society. The chief tasks are: first, to create the 
material and technical base for communism; second, 
to develop communist social relations upon that 
foundation; and third, to shape the man of the future 
communist society. 

The seven-year plan is a most important stage in 
the creation of the material and technical base for 
communism in our country. According to the control 
figures, industrial output was to have increased 17% 
in the first two years of the seven-year plan. It has 
actually increased almost 23%. If the present rate 
of growth is maintained, industrial output will rise 
approximately 100% in the seven years, instead of the 
80% envisaged in the plan. This will mean about 
90,000,000,000 rubles’ worth of industrial output (un- 
der the new price scale) in excess of the plan... . 

When we were in an encirclement of enemies and 
our industry was weaker than industry in the capitalist 
countries, we economized on everything, even, as 
Lenin said, on schools. Now the situation is different: 
we have a powerful industry, and our armed forces 
have the most modern armament. Why should we 
deny a man what he can receive without detriment to 
the further development of our socialist state? 

The Party Central Committee and the Soviet gov- 
ernment are now drawing up the general plan for de- 
velopment of the U.S.S.R. national economy in 
1960-1980. Truly breath-taking prospects are opening 
up in the creation of the material and technical base 
for communism and in improving the people’s well- 
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being on the basis of accomplishment of the great de. 
signs of our immortal leader and teacher, V. I. Lenin, 

The cultural advance of the masses of the people 
is one of the most majestic achievements of social. 
ism. In 1959 there were 2,200,000 students in the 
U.S.S.R.; the number of mental workers now exceeds 
20,000,000. . . . All this shows convincingly that we 
already have quite tangible achievements in the grad. 
ual elimination of the essential distinctions between 
manual and mental labor. .. . 

The first stage of the full-scale building of com- 
munism, covered in the seven-year plan, is at the same 
time a decisive stage in the accomplishment of the 
basic economic task of the U.S.S.R. Whereas in 1950 
the Soviet Union turned out less than 30% of the 
volume of industrial output produced in the U.S.A, 
it now turns out approximately 60%. Economists esti- 
mate that in 1965 the U.S.S.R. will surpass the U.S.A. 
in volume of production, and approximately by 1970 
in per capita output. ... 

To gain time in the economic competition with 
capitalism is now the most important thing... . 


TRANSLATED BY The Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press 
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Communism vs. Christianity 
Douglas Hyde 


Blackfriars (England) February 1961 


THE AUTHOR of the following analysis of Com- 
munist progress in England is well qualified to 
write on the subject. A Communist militant until 
1948, Douglas Hyde held several positions of respon- 
sibility in the Communist hierarchy of Great Britain. 
He organized many strikes and demonstrations. He 
served as undercover propagandist within the British 
Labour Party, promoting pro-Communisi factions. 
On the staff of the Communist Party organ, the Lon- 
don Daily Worker, Mr. Hyde rose from chief sub- 
editor to chief reporter and then to news editor. 
During the war, after the Daily Worker had been 
suppressed for subversive activities in 1941, he was 
co-responsible for its illegal publication. 

Mr. Hyde was born a Methodist. In his Com- 
munist days he was noted for his militant anti- 
Catholic views. Today he is active in the Catholic 
movement. He joined the staff of the Catholic 
Herald in 1952. Not unlike other former Communist 
militants, Mr. Hyde has, since his break with the 
Party, endeavored to share his experiences as a 
Communist with his readers. In 1950 he wrote’ I 
Believe. He had already published a year earlier 
The Answer to Communism. He has also analyzed 
Asian Communism in The Mind Behind New China 
(1956) and One Front Across the World (1955). Mr. 
Hyde’s essay appears in Blackfriars, a Catholic 
monthly review published in Cambridge, England. 


AFTER several years of decline, the British Commu- 
nist Party is steadily growing in numbers and influ- 
ence. The numbers involved are not, as yet, very 
great but the upward trend has been maintained for 
a sufficient length of time for it to be of some sig- 
nificance. The form it is taking and, more particu- 
larly, what appear to be its underlying causes, should, 
however, cause Christians to stop and think. 

In common with Communist parties all over the 
West, the British party lost some twenty-five per cent 
of its members during the months following the Hun- 
garian People’s Rising. Among them was a high pro- 
portion of young intellectuals and some of its most 
promising younger leaders. The membership graph 
dropped sharply, then flattened out and more or less 
remained so until a couple of years ago when the 
Party began to recruit slightly more members than 
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it was losing. Throughout the past year the graph 
has risen steadily month by month. Between early 
September and early November 1960, the Party’s 
membership increased by one thousand. The tempo 
of recruitment increased too. Before November was 
through, the figure was up to 1,300. This represents, 
approximately, a five per cent increase in total mem- 
bership in three months. ‘The numbers recruited may 
not be spectacular, but the rate of increase is probably 
just about as much as the Party can effectively absorb 
at the moment. One must remember that the aim is 
to teach and train each member to become not just 
one more Communist but a well-instructed Marxist 
who is also fitted to be a leader wherever he goes. 

Side by side with this growth in party membership 
has gone a notable increase in that of the Young 
Communist League. There has also been a much- 
needed rise in Daily Worker sales. Party activity has 
increased significantly. Bigger and more successful 
campaigns in industry and popular agitations on social 
questions have been initiated. Printed propaganda, 
meetings, public lectures and Marxist study classes 
have all been stepped up. These in turn reflect, not 
only an increase in numbers, but a mood of aggres- 
sive self-confidence too. 

A majority of the new members are young. They 
are drawn in the main from two groups: young work- 
ers employed in our basic industries, and students and 
young intellectuals. Most of the remainder, the older 
ones, are either former Labour party militants and ac- 
tivists who have become disillusioned with theix 
party’s leaders and policies, or workers who have been 
attracted by the Communists’ recent campaigns on 
such issues as housing and rents, or for higher wages 
and against redundancy in industry. The St. Pancras 
agitation is a good example of the former, its ‘cam- 
paign among workers in the motor industry of the 
latter.* . 

For the Party to attract people of this type is not 
new. With the exception of the first brief period fol- 
lowing the Hungarian People’s Rising, it has through- 
out the forty years of its existence always drawn a 
certain number of recruits from among disillusioned 
and frustrated members of Labour’s Left and work- 
ers who have been brought into contact with it 


*On August 28, 1960, two tenants of the London Borough 
of St. Pancras barricaded themselves in their apartments 
and refused to obey an eviction order. A crowd sympathetic 
to the tenants marched on the St. Pancras Town Hall in 
protest, and several hundred policemen were required to 
quell the demonstration. Ultimately, the tenants were forci- 
bly removed on September 22nd. 
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through its campaigns. Not since the mid-’thirties has 
it made the appeal to young people that it is making 
today. Why do they come? Where does the attrac- 
tion lie? 

Many of the young workers who have joined the 
Party are employed (or unemployed) in such indus- 
tries as railways, mines and engineering, all of which 
currently have their own particular problems. Unem- 
ployment, that old enemy of the working class and 
friend of Communism, exists, or is a threat, in each. 
Frustration clearly plays a part in the making of young 
Communists in these industries. It certainly plays a 
big part among the youngsters who are going into the 
Young Communist League. The decline of the ap- 
prenticeship system, the dead-end character of many 
of the jobs which working-class boys and girls are 
obliged to take, are exploited to the full by the Y.C.L. 
The League is voicing the understandable discontent 
of the type of young worker who is intelligent enough 
not to let his frustration drive him into becoming a 
teddy-boy or young gangster. 

So far as these recruits to Communism are con- 
cerned, capitalism has little to offer them personally, 
despite full employment and our much-publicized 
affluence, and so, arguing from their own particular 
cases, they make a general condemnation of the 
system as a whole. At one time this might, of course, 
have simply turned them into Labour militants. To- 
day, in these cases, it does not. They turn to Commu- 
nism instead. They, and the other young workers now 
coming into the Communist Party itself, tend to be 
completely disillusioned with the Labour Party. Or, 
to be more correct, they never had any “illusions” 
about it. It has never even occurred to them that 
Labour might have anything to offer young workers. 
They feel they have little in common with middle- 
class intellectuals of the Gaitskell-Crosland type. La- 
bour’s Left, they find, is so confused and so divided 
that it has no appeal for them either. The Commu- 
nist Party’s campaigns make it appear to them to be 
the natural place for an intelligent young worker with 
an itch for action and who is looking for some group 
which will speak clearly and unitedly about the urgent 
issues of our day. 

The Party’s campaigns against the near-farce of 
civil defence, against N.A.T.O. bases and missiles in 
Britain, its well-organized deputations to Parliament 
and elsewhere on behalf of the sectional interests of 
various groups of workers, have also contributed to 
the idea that here is a militant alternative to a mud- 
dled and middle-class Labour Party. Whilst it is true 
that many workers become Socialists and Commu- 
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nists as a result of their own personal experience of 
capitalism in practice, it is also true that many others 
are attracted by something much deeper than the 
purely economic, “bread-and-butter” appeal. 

Throughout the 1930’s Communism’s greatest at- 
traction for many lay in its condemnation of real, 
existing evils, its belief that a decadent capitalism, 
in the throes of its final crisis, had nothing to offer 
but unemployment, fascism and war. Side by side 
with this went its propaganda to the effect that only 
the Communists had history on their side. Capitalism 
was dirty and done for. Communism represented 
what was new and emergent, able as a consequence 
to offer hope to mankind. In this behalf young stv- 
dents—some outstandingly brilliant men and women 
among them—fought and died with the International 
Brigade in Spain. In this belief, too, thousands of 
other intellectuals, young and not-so-young, joined 
the Communist Party or associated themselves with 
its Popular Front activities. 

On the face of it, capitalism today is very unlike 
the system in crisis of the 1930s and so, one might 
think, the Party can no longer make these same 
claims, nor have this particular appeal. In fact, it is 
clear that many of the young intellectuals who are 
now being drawn in the direction of Communism and 
the new Marxist Left are coming on the basis of an 
appeal which is in many ways remarkably similar to 
that of the ’thirties. Now, as then, the Communists’ 
criticism and condemnation of bourgeois society, as 
expressed in their public propaganda and in their 
serious theoretical discussions too, are moral ones. 
Not for twenty-five years have so many Communist 
writers written so much, in books, pamphlets and ar- 
ticles, about the decline of culture, the fatuity of our 
way of life, the falsity of our values, the hypocrisy and 
sham of our “Christian” civilization. 

Throughout the post-war years of full employment 
the voice of moral protest has been muted. It seemed 
that there was little to protest against. Moral indig- 
nation, which had always played an important part 
in the thought and practice of the Socialist and Com- | 
munist movements, was at a discount. Talk about a col- 
lapsing capitalism at a time when the standard of life 
of the majority of people was higher than it had ever 
been before sounded unreal. It seemed pointless to 
declaim against social injustice when most people 
would have to look very hard and long to find any of — 
its victims. Life was not easy for the Communist | 
Party. But full employment and our relatively high 
standard of life have led to the age of “we never had 
it so good” and “I’m all right, Jack.” 
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There were many sensitive people who felt at the 
time that there was something fundamentally ignoble 
about the 1930s, still more who see that that was so 
today. Now there are the beginnings of a realization 
that there may already be something ignoble about 
the 1960s too. With Hiroshima and Nagasaki not far 
behind us, and the threat of other and much worse 
Hiroshimas and Nagasakis overhanging us, the pres- 
ent growth of materialism, complacency and political 
apathy seem to thoughtful members of a new genera- 
tion inexcusable and positively indecent. It is in this 
situation that the movement for nuclear disarmament 
has been able to grow and thrive. It is against this 
same background that a new Marxist Left has grown 
up and there has been a new trend towards the Com- 
munist Party itself. 

In such circumstances it is not the worst type of 
young worker or intellectual who is attracted to Com- 
munism. Some of the things which the new Marxists 
are saying might well, and better, be said by Chris- 
tians. In the past, most of the recruits to the Com- 
munist Party had already had some association at 
least with the orthodox Labour movement. Today, 
many are going to it direct. Almost all of these go 
because they feel very deeply that all is not nght with 
our present state of society. They have recognized 
that there has all along been quite a lot to protest 
and be indignant about. For the first time in man’s 
history, for example, he has the scientific and tech- 
nological means to end hunger. Yet there are more 
hungry people in the world today than there were in 
1945. Taking the global view, we still have poverty in 
the midst of plenty with contrasts as great as existed 
in the West in Marx’s day. 

Our precariously poised prosperity is based on a 
peace bought with nuclear weapons, the cost of 
which, diverted into constructive channels, might set 
the under-privileged two-thirds of mankind on the 
way to a better life. Our Welfare State and social 
security still leave some tragic pockets of forgotten 
men and women. Our “greater equality” still does not 
prevent fortunes being made from take-over bids of 
dubious morality. It may be that the voice of protest 
should be heard again. That there should be some 
who question whether all is really for the best in the 
best of all mid-twentieth-century worlds. 

Many Catholics were ready to speak out loud and 
shrill against the publication of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover on the grounds that this reflected a decline in 
public morality. They have not always spoken as 
loudly, nor with the same uninhibited enthusiasm, 
when the word “hunger” was mentioned. Nor, per- 
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haps, has their awareness of the real nature of our 
growing materialism been as acute as it might have 
been. 

In these circumstances it is almost inevitable that 
some of those who feel themselves to be, or want to 
be, “on the side of righteousness” and who are sick- 
ened by our present smugness are beginning to look 
outside Christian circles in their search for solution 
to pressing problems. Karl Marx wrote about the 
“bourgeoisification of the proletariat.” It may be that 
historians of the future will record that in this period 
in which we are living large sections of the workers 
and bourgeoisie alike became petty-bourgeois in their 
outlook and moral values. It is probably no accident 
that John Betjeman has become the popular poet of 
our time. Summoned by Bells is entertaining and 
whimsical. Betjeman’s autobiographical poem charms 
the reader—or the listener who hears him on the 
radio—with the droll way in which he exposes, for 
example, the emptiness and futility of his life at Ox- 
ford. But it is entertainment, at the most, candid 
self-criticism with a tongue-in-cheek element about it, 
not social criticism. 

Contrast Betjeman with the Auden, Isherwood, 
Spender, Rex Warner, Day Lewis of the 1930s. These, 
too, were popular poets. But they exposed the futility 
of an entire way of life, subjected society as a whole 
to their analysis. In its meter Betjeman’s poem is 
curiously reminiscent of Sassoon. But not in content. 
In a few lines Sassoon could convey the whole tragedy 
of the senseless slaughter and the tragic hollowness of 
the lives of so many who died in the first World 
War: 

“I see them in foul dugouts, gnawed by rats, 

And in the ruined trenches, lashed with rain, 
Dreaming of things they did with balls and ‘bats, 
Mocked by a hopeless longing to regain 

Bank Holidays and picture shows and spats 

And going to the office in the train.” 

The meter, I repeat, is similar. But there would 
appear to be little fear of lines like these turning up 
in Betjeman. 

Absence of social analysis, exposure and protest in 
contemporary life and literature is almost certainly 
helping to push some of the young intellectuals of 
the ’sixties in the direction of Marxism. A new Marx- 
ist Left which belongs neither to the Labour Party 
nor to the Communist Party has come into existence 
since the Hungarian People’s Rising. Communist 
Party writers criticize it but do not condemn it out- 
right. It provides an introduction to Marxism, a bridge 
over which young intellectuals can pass into the Com- 
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V. I. Lenin by A. Gerasimov 


munist Party itself. It has done much to create an 
atmosphere in which sensitive people can, by a process 
of evolution, finish up in the Communist Party de- 
spite what was done in Hungary and despite the less 
acceptable features of life in Communist countries. 
Its spokesmen are, in the main, intellectuals who left 
the Communist Party at the time of Hungary, not be- 
cause they believed Marxism to be wrong but be- 
cause they felt that Russia, and with it Communism 
in practice, was becoming too inhuman, buving 
speedy development at too high a price. Its strong- 
holds are in the universities. You may see its followers 
in their scores, walking behind the banners of its 
journal The New Left Review when the marchers 
from Aldermaston swing into Trafalgar Square. 

The movement’s appeal has been based almost en- 
tirely upon the demand for nuclear disarmament and 
upon protest at the decline of moral and cultural 
values in a “declining capitalism.” Out of Apathy, a 
book produced by a group of its leaders and intended 
as the first of a series, leaves its readers with the im- 
pression that we may, after all, be not so far from that 
inglorious, final crisis of capitalism which the Com- 
munists prematurely foretold in the 1930s. Our very 
affluence, accompanied as it is by the betrayal of the 
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moral and spiritual values for which our society is 
supposed to stand, may, it is suggested, be but the 
prelude to the ultimate collapse. “The New Left” 
quote as evidence of our social decadence the way in 
which our bourgeois society, against its own precepts, 
is guilty of precisely those things with which we 
charge the Communists. 

Here is a typical, and in its own way telling, ex- 
ample of the way it goes: Defenders of the present 
system condemn Communism for its contempt for 
the individual and for what it does to the minds of 
men. But the thinking, the demands, the artificially- 
created wants of large masses of our people today are 
shaped and moulded by slick publicity and advertis- 
ing men acting on behalf of Big Business. Unilever 
can spend £83 million on advertising—which is twice 
the amount spent by Government on colonial devel- 
opment and welfare. Its annual profits are consider. 
ably in excess of this sum. The individual who is at 
the receiving end of this high-power, highly-financed 
offensive has ceased, they sav, to count as an indi- 
vidual. Communism may talk about “the masses,” 
but capitalism today thinks onlv of “the consumer,” 
which, if anything, is an even more depersonalized 
concept. And “the consumer,” in the shape of the 
working-class housewife, is held in such contempt 
that she has repeated over and over again to her on 
television the scientific absurdity that a_ particular 
detergent—identical in almost every respect with 
other equally heavily-advertised detergents, and in 
some cases manufactured by the same firm—washes 
“whiter than white.” 

This making and moulding of public opinion, say 
the new Marxists, reflects too the false values and 
hypocrisy of our day. Ralph Samuel, in Out of 
Apathy, writes: “Snobbery, excluded from public rhet- 
oric in post-war Britain, has made a powerful return 
through the media of persuasion, where it is crossed 
with ‘status’ anxieties, competitive striving and mar 
ket promotion.” In the same book, EF. P. Thompson 
declares that the immediate task is the “elaboration 
of a democratic revolutionary strategy, which draws 
into a common strand wage demands and ethical de- 
mands, the attack on capitalist finance and the attack 
on the mass media... .” Mr. Thompson was a promi- 
nent Communist Party member and writer before his 
defection. He left, not because he disagreed with 
Communism but because he disapproved of the way 
in which it was being applied in practice. His think- 
ing remains close to that of the Communist Party. 

The growth of this neo-Marxist group and, at a 
different level, the proliferation of numerous small 
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Trotskyist bodies, are manifestations of the same 
mood which is bringing new members to the Com- 
munist Party today. The Party, which is an old hand 
at the game, is visibly drawing “into a common 
strand, wage demands and ethical demands.” As its 
numbers grow, its organization is strengthened and 
its morale rises; we must expect its activities in in- 
dustry to grow correspondingly. It seems possible that 
it may be helped in this by a deteriorating economic 
situation. 

It is interesting to note that the Party is paying 
at least as much attention to the “ethical’’ demands. Of 
course, Marxism being what it is, the two can always 
be brought together. Dr. John Lewis, the Marxist 
philosopher, in Marxism Today, which is the theo- 
retical and discussion journal of the Communist 
Party, wrote: “Granted the ethical validity of our 
struggle for these ends, it follows that whatever is 
necessary to secure them becomes morally right too 
and partakes of the ethical quality of the chosen end.” 
A significant proportion of Marxism Today’s limited 
space is now regularly devoted to the discussion of 
ethical and cultural values and to condemnation of 
the more indefensible aspects of our present way of 
life. 

The Party is in no mood to let any opportunities 
pass. The establishing of new Left clubs and even 
coftee bars, the growing acceptability of Communists 
in university circles, are evidences of the emergence 
of a new, thoughtful, restless and _politically-con- 
scious group among the young intellectuals. Like 
others of their generation they are keenly interested 
in modern developments. But they are interested also 
in social criticism, uneasily aware that there is some- 
thing rotten in our present state. And the Party is 
ensuring that they are not left unsatisfied. Courses of 
lectures organized in London during the period Octo- 
ber to December 1960 have included ones on “Marx- 
ism and Philosophy,” “Marxism and Art,” “Marxism 
and Psychology,” “Social Medicine,” “Marxism and 
Music,” “Marxism and History,” “Marxism and Lit- 
erature.” There is plenty to suggest that Marxism is 
not for morons, it can provide solid meat for intellec- 
tuals. 

The Communist students and young intellectuals 
of the 1930s included among them the Left profes- 
sors, writers, scientists of the late 1940s and early 50s 
—and the Communist nuclear physicists, diplomats 
and other much-publicized “security risks” as well. It 
was because the Christian protest of that period was 
muted, because Christians were in too many cases 
identified in their outlook with the paganized mass, 
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that the moral and intellectual leadership was too 
often and too easily assumed by Marxists instead. If 
the same happens in the 1960s we shall surely have 
only ourselves to blame. 

These beginnings of a new turn to Marxism have 
lessons for us which need to be learned now. It is not 
to our credit that the people who are most forcefully 
and insistently drawing attention to the evils in our 
midst are ones who ate outside the Christian fold. 
Nor is it sufficient simply to try to laugh off the para- 
dox of men who are in revolt against the materialism 
of our day turning to dialectical materialism in their 
search for an answer to it. Too many Christians have 
accepted these evils without even recognizing them 
as such. There has probably never been a more ma- 
terialistic aim than that of “keeping up with the 
Joneses.” Yet this has in effect been accepted by 
practically the whole of suburbia and most of the 
working-class, Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

It is in accord with the Church’s teaching that men 
and women should strive for social justice and that 
they have a right to a standard of life which enables 
them to live in decency and to be able to put some- 
thing aside for a rainy day. There is nothing in the 
Church’s teaching, so far as I am aware, to suggest 
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that man has an inalienable human right to an ever- 
rising standard of life—least of all when others are 
living in hunger, poverty and ignorance on the other 
side of a fast-shrinking world. It may well be that we 
need to get our own values straightened out. When 
we do this, and make them clear for all to hear, the 
questioning young men and women with active social 
consciences may begin to turn to an authentic Chris- 
tian social teaching for inspiration instead of to Marx- 
ism. My own experience leads me to believe that no 
normal man or nation will, all other things being 
equal, knowingly choose Marxism in preference to 
Christianity. The trouble is that too often the other 
things are not equal. | 


7 
Epuration 
Claude Deville 


Translated from La Voie Communiste (Paris) February 1961 


The Algerian question has for years divided France. 
Now it has provoked a serious split in the most 
firmly knit of all French organizations—the Com- 
munist Party of France. While most Communist 
parties in 1956 followed Khrushchev’s lead and 
“de-Stalinized” their structure, the French Commu- 
nist leadership (and particularly its Secretary 
General for the last 30 years, Maurice Thorez) con- 
tinued to rule the party with an iron fist. No opposi- 
tion to the “line” was tolerated. 

On the Algerian question and on the De Gaulle 
government, Thorez aligned himself with what he 
thought was the policy of the Soviet Union—refrain- 
ing first from attacking De Gaulle, then switching 
»,to an all-out denunciation—after the abortive Paris 
Summit meeting of last May. 

Thorez then ordered Communists to vote NO in 
the January referendum on Algeria. We noted last 
month that an analysis of the returns shows that 
this order had not been obeyed by a considerable 
number of Communist voters. In accordance with 
long-standing Communist practice, purge (é€pura- 
tion ) follows failure, and it is those who opposed the 
wrong policy of the leadership who must pay. Thus 
two of the French Politburo members, Laurent 
Casanova and Marcel Servin, have been denounced 
for deviation from the Party line, revisionism, and 
similar sins. They have been excluded from the 
leading organ of the Party. More drastic measures 
may follow. 
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La Voie Communiste calls itself the organ of the 
“Communist opposition”, a left-wing opposition 
which attacks Thorez as opportunistic and too con- 
servative. The editor of La Voie Communiste is 
presently in a Paris prison for his political activities 
against the Algerian War. 

“Where is Thorez leading the Party?” asks the 
paper and answers as follows: 


PARTY militants suddenly find Servin, Casanova, and 
others who are not named, accused of rightist oppor- 
tunism, with nothing made public but the views of 
Thorez on a divergence which has lasted “for twelve 
years.” 

All those who know the Thorez group expected that 
a few scapegoats would be sacrificed one day. And, 
once again, this supposed purge is being carried out 
in the worst confusion. Why confusion? First, be- 
cause of the total absence of democracy in the dis- 
pute, since no one knows what Servin and Casanova 
really said; then, because of the falsification of the 
real problems, which are all centered around Party 
inaction in the Algerian struggie. . . . 

This affair, which comes after so many others, is not 
to be underestimated. The very tone which Thorez 
is obliged to use, and the wealth of detail which he 
gives in his report to justify himself, show that his 
margin for maneuvering is narrowing. André Marty, 
Auguste Lecoeur and others were labeled police in- 
formers; no one has taken the trouble to explain why, 
and the accused have never been given the right to 
speak. |Marty and Lecoeur, two Communists of long 
standing, were excluded from the Party ranks a few 
yearsago for ill-defined “divergences” with Thorez.—Ed.] 

Today, Servin holds to his position and declares 
that “the future will judge.” Casanova replies to 
Thorez through an intermediary—in this case the office 
of the Peace Movement—with arguments which, it is 
true, are questionable in our eyes. But, in any case, 
times have changed. 

Even through the twisted image that Thorez gives 
of them, even through the lying praises he bestows 
upon himself, the seriousness and the gravity of the 
problems which pose and will pose themselves to the 
Party stand out clearly. It is not unanimously that the 
leadership, during seven years of colonialist war, have 
led the Communists from capitulations to defeats. 
The accusations brought against Servin and Casanova 
become clear. Thorez wants to saddle them with his 
own opportunism and to seem himself the “leftist” 
rectifier of a rightist deviation. 
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Let us look at things a little more closely: the dec- 
laration of the Politburo, the highest executive organ 
of the Party, brings out the criticisms of the accused 
pair, according to which “the Party’s policy had been 
interpreted and applied by the leadership in a restric- 
tive way.” What this refers to is the Party’s total lack 
of preparation at the time of De Gaulle’s assumption 
of power in May 1958 and the refusal of unity of 
action without left-wing opposition when the oppor- 
tunity for real action arises. The October 27, 1960 
demonstration, the only mass manifestation in Paris, 
summed up the core of the debate. .. . 

The important thing is to disentangle the real politi- 
cal meaning of that day: October 27 was not what 
Thorez would have it, simply a maneuver to: support 
a Gaullist third force and to have the Party banned. 
It was the result of pressure by the rank and file of 
students, pressure supported by the majority of the 
Parisian workers who wanted, by a unified street dem- 
onstration, to end the passivity, the inactivity, and the 
legalism-at-any-cost of the past. The Party and the 
C.G.T. (Confederation Générale du Travail—the 
Communist-dominated Trade Unions), considerably 
more powerful than the U.N.E.F. (Union Nationale 
des Etudiants de France), P.S.U. (Parti Socialiste 
Unifié), could easily have taken over the lead of 
the movement, given clear orders, and prevented the 
police provocations. 

The success of such a demonstration in Paris would 
have immediately initiated new activity throughout 
the country. But Thorez did not want that, knowing 
full well that it would have spilled over into action. 
What he wanted was a “governmental” strike, author- 
ized and facilitated by the government—and lasting 
only for an hour! After the sabotage of the 27th, De 
Gaulle had a free hand to prepare for the diversionary 
referendum. 

For, in all this, fine words are not enough. Verbally, 
Thorez opposes De Gaulle; he has given a “correct 
analysis of the nature of the Gaullist regime: monop- 
oly power.” But the acts? A hand-shake with the 
Gaullist President of the French National Assembly, 
Chaban-Delmas, a condemnation of “disorganizing” 
acts of solidarity with the Algerians, the reinforcing 
of chauvinism by focusing propaganda on the German 
troops in France. And every year, every six months, 
there are loud cries that the (oh, so effective) Peace 
Movement must be reactivated. 

Thorezian opportunism, we have said repeatedly, 
derives first of all from his Algerian policy. There is 
no room for quibbling or whitewash. Each militant 
can judge for himself. What have the Party leaders 
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done to combat the bourgeoisie in its colonialist war? 
The balance is ridiculous, but tomorrow Thorez will 
explain that it is Servin’s or Casanova’s fault. 

This cuts short certain fraudulencies of the bour- 
geois press, which had maintained there was a bargain 
between Khrushchev and Thorez, who from “Chi- 
nese” turned “Khrushchevian” on the condition that 
he be given Casanova’s head. The truth is quite dif- 
ferent: during the meeting of the 81 Communist par- 
ties at Moscow, Thorez was violently attacked by the 
Chinese delegates for his inaction on the Algerian 
war, and so it went for three solid days. But Thorez 
is not more Khrushchevian than Chinese; he has re- 
mained profoundly Stalinist, precisely in that Stalin- 
ism meant the maintenance of the status quo with the 
bourgeoisie and the betrayal of the revolutionary 
movements which he did not control. 

Through the jargon and the superficial and skimpy 
pseudo-Marxist analyses, the attack against Servin and 
Casanova brings to light a balance of failure for 
Thorez. Again, torrents of self-glorification—“I have 
always and everywhere been right”—to hide the empti- 
ness of a policy. What prospects does Thorez give the 
Party for combating Gaullism and assuring its own 
succession? Nothing if not the return to the parlia- 
mentarianism of the Fourth Republic since, as the 
Party theses say, “In our country with its ancient dem- 
ocratic tradition Parliament can play a large role!” 

The militants must understand that the Thorezian 
methods are leading the party to its ruin. Are we 
going to see the cult of Thorez’s personality start up 
again—though it is true that it has never stopped— 
even more vigorously? 

Already a number of cells have asked to know the 
teal positions of the accused. In Paris seven cells have 
even demanded a public confrontation. A number of 
federal Committees place confidence in the Central 
Committee without mentioning Servin and Casanova. 
Still others, do not mention the “affair” and refuse to 
plait garlands for Thorez. 

One hardly resolves any problems by decimating the 
Party, by brashly declaring one has always been right, 
and by pretending that all is going well. More than 
ever, Thorezian dogmatism is nothing but a caricature’ 
of genuine Leftist policies. A struggle for democratic 
debate on all levels can be made only through a return 
to the revolutionary positions of Leninism, standing 
on clear fundamentals which for years only the Left 
opposition has defined. 

The end of De Gaulle may well be the end of 
Thorez, too. Because the victory of the Algerian peo- 
ple, when they have their independence, will again 
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bring up the question of power in France. And it is 
not the “glorious comrade” who will be in a position 
to lead the Party to battle. By striking at those who 
“dared to criticize,” Thorez this time has begun the 
last days of his reign. 


Epurazione 


Translated from Il Borghese (Milan) February 16, 1961 


Large or small, Communist parties have their rules 
and their habits. The purge remains one of the 
dominant features of present day Communism—in 
the Soviet Union, in China, in France and in... 
San Marino (pop. 13,730). 

But as the following item which appeared recent- 
ly in the right-wing Italian weekly 11 Borghese 
shows, national traditions do allow for certain 
differences: 


DOMENICO MORGANTI, a lawyer who was for- 
merly an important leader of the San Marino Com- 
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munist Party as well as one of the two capitani reggenti 
(“captains regent”) and Secretary of State for Internal 
Affairs of that tiny republic, has come to Rome. 
Though he figures in the list of Socialists and Com- 
munists sentenced for having directed and organized 
the well-known September 1957 coup d’etat,* Mor- 
ganti was stricken from the list of San Marino’s Com- 
munist Party last July. He seems rather tired and 
disgusted. If someone asks him for news of the Party’s 
present position in the minuscule republic, Morganti’s 
answer leaves little room for hopes for the future. 
“The trouble with the Communist Party of San 
Marino is that it is directed by a kind of Thorez. 
Ours is a situation like that of the French Communist 
Party, the one and only difference being that if we 
have Thorez, we don’t have Servins and Casanovas, 
Here, when someone is in a dispute with the Party, 
he either retires to private life or he joins the Christian 
Democrat Party!” 


*The Communists seized power in San Marino on the 
night of October 14, 1957, after the withdrawal of the 
Left-Wing Socialists from the governing coalition. It took 
several months to restore the parliamentary system in the 
tiny republic. 
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CENTENARY OF ITALIAN UNIFICATION 


NAST AND 
GARIBALDI 


Giuseppe Prezzolini 


Translated from IL RESTO DEL CARLINO, Bologna, October 28, 1960 


During the past year, Italy has focused much of her attention upon the hap- 
penings of 1860-61, the years in which she achieved independence. 
Giuseppe Prezzolini’s rediscovery—at least for Italy—of Thomas Nast’s 
role in the expedition of the Thousand reflects this interest. 

Professor Prezzolini, though long a resident of New York City, is one 
of Italy’s most important literary personalities. In addition to editing 
La Voce, which, before the First World War, stimulated a revolution in 
Italian writing, he is himself a distinguished author and critic. He is 
published regularly in La Nazione of Florence and Il Borghese of Milan as 
well as in Il Resto del Carlino of Bologna. 

A number of stories purporting to explain the strange name of this 
Bolognese paper are current. One has it that in 1885, when the paper 
was founded, it cost no more than the change (resto) a gentleman received 
from a carlino (a small coin) when he bought his evening stogie. In its 
first issue it described itself as a “little paper for those who don’t have 


time to read the big ones.” 


PROBABLY the only American to participate in the 
expedition of the Thousand was Thomas Nast (1840- 
1902), an American of German origin who came to 
America as a boy and, with his gift for satire and illus- 
tration, won a prominent position as a political car- 
toonist in New York. 

Some of his inventions are still current since, among 
the many symbolic figures he produced, he gave the 
Republicans their elephant and the Democrats their 
donkey. His tiger, the symbol of Tammany Hall, was 
used for years in the illustrated papers. He drew 
easily, had a popular imagination, and he fought im- 
portant battles for honesty in public life. Suborners, 
gangsters, organized vice, found in him a pitiless 
accuser. He was not a great artist, but a good artist 
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in the service of morality. 

It was personal whim which caused him to partici- 
pate in the expedition of the Thousand. He was sent 
to London in 1860 to do drawings of a boxing match; 
at that time photographs could not be so readily 
transmitted. But when Nast heard about Garibaldi’s 
first expedition, he abandoned his assignment and left 
with the second expedition, led by Medici, aboard 
the Washington which weighed anchor on June 9th. 
Nast was happy to have the American flag flown on 
the ship; it was to serve as protection in case they met 
the King of Naples’ fleet. But nothing untoward hap- 
pened during the trip, and the volunteers disembarked 
at Castelammare, near Palermo, on June 17th. Gari- 
baldi was there in person to meet them; he came out 
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General Bosco 


in a small boat to receive the troops and to give orders, 
and Nast, to his great surprise, saw him rinse his 
hands in the sea and go back in the same little boat, 
handling an oar himself. On the 21st Nast himself was 
in Palermo. He was presented to the General by two 
foreign officers, John Peard, an Englishman, and De 
Rohan, a Frenchman. The impression he formed of 
Garibaldi’s attraction and of his simplicity remained 
unchanged in Nast’s mind, and for years he repeated 
it in drawings and in an oil portrait which is now at 
the Casa Italiana at Columbia University. 

I do not know in what capacity Nast served in Gari- 
baldi’s brigade. He certainly lost no time in having a 
red shirt made and in buying a cap which resembled 
as closely as possible that of his idol. A self-portrait of 
the period shows him on horseback and armed with 
a rifle, but I have the impression that he did more 
with his pencil than he did with his firearm. He left 
no record of warlike deeds, but rather a series of draw- 
ings which were published in the New York and 
London weeklies, and some notebook sketches that 
are of particular interest. In fact, while most of his 
drawings that appeared at the time seem to owe more 
to imagination than to reality, the notebook sketches 
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Garibaldi 


(which were discovered later) have given us vivid por- 
traits of several important personalities, like Colonel 
Bosco (on the side of the Bourbons) and Medici (on 
Garibaldi’s). . . 

One of the drawings of Garibaldi is more poetic 
than realistic; he has been caught in profile, leaning 
on a table with his right arm, his beard long and his 
eyes on the horizon, a bandanna at his neck fluttering 
in the breeze, and his left arm bent, hand on his 
scabbard. It looks very much like the kind of pose a 
studio photographer would arrange. 

About fifty illustrations were printed during that 
time, and they show Nast’s ability to make good use 
of the local color which must have impressed the 
public: the wide-brimmed bersaglieri hats with their 
plumes, the hard faces of the Italian men and women, 
the little pointed beards of the career soldiers, the 
variety of different haircuts among the populace, the 
theatrical gestures of the flag bearers, the gentlemen’s 
top hats pointing to the sky or lifted in greeting. . .. 

I am afraid that Nast’s adventures as warrior, diplo- 
mat, and American were really not as valuable as his 
drawings: It was a strange war. While Garibaldi was 
still in Sicily, Nast was able to travel to Naples on 
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In Calabria—a halt at a wayside hostelry 


board a British warship to see how things were going 
there, and he returned to report that he had been 
present at a brawl and a revolt while the king was 
reviewing his troops. In short, he encouraged Gari- 
baldi, assuring him that the ripe plum of Naples was 
about to fall. When the hotelkeeper in Naples learned 
that Nast didn’t have the money to pay his bill, he 
contented himself with the promise of payment upon 
Garibaldi’s arrival. In fact, he lent Nast ten pias- 
ters. I don’t know if this story was invented by Nast, 
but the idea of a Neapolitan hotelkeeper of that epoch 
being satisfied with such a promise from a penniless 
American coming from a country in revolt appears 
strange to me. 

Other curious stories are narrated by Nast, who 
marched all the way from Reggio to Naples, virtually 
as a scout, together with Captain Peard. He tells how 
the latter set the Bourbon troops in confusion with 
fake telegrams. It seems that Peard bore a close resem- 
blance to Garibaldi, and he took advantage of this fact 
to give orders, requisition food and lodging, and strike 
terror in the garrisons. Again I cannot say how much 
of this is true and how much imaginary. But I can 
guarantee that if Nast told it, he also believed it, and 
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he did it with that American spirit of joking and good 
humor which makes up so much of the spirit of 
America and of its successes and failures. 

On November 30, 1860, Nast took leave of his 
Italian friends and never returned to the peninsula. 
His work was in New York; the Civil War and the 
subsequent political struggles occupied him com- 
pletely. However, he never forgot Italy and one finds 
several of his symbolic representations of Italian events 
in the collections of the newspapers for which he 
drew. Invariably, these events are interpreted with 
kindness and affection. Garibaldi appears, as does Vit- 
torio Emanuele with his pointed beard, trophies with 
the arms of Savoy are shown, and the capture of Rome 
is commemorated. . . . One must admit that these 
drawings are academic and contain no touches of life, 
as do those of his brief Italian adventure in 1860. I read 
a recently published list of the names of those among 
the Thousand, and under the heading of “Foreigners” 
I found the following entry: “Americans—one.” The 
list does not give his name. Perhaps that “one” is my 
Thomas Nast? Who knows? I haven’t the time to 
verify it. It doesn’t matter. If it is not he, then there 
were two Americans. 
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LOVE IN THE U.S.A. 


PRAYING MANTISES 


Christie Rieuf 


Translated from LA NEF, Paris, January-March 1961 


This essay is a contribution to a symposium, “La Femme et lAmour,” which 
appeared in La Nef, a quarterly of the Juilliard publishing house. In con- 
senting to its reproduction in ATLAS, the author writes in part: “My 

article may seem a little hard on American women as it was intended for 
French readers to see the dangers of modern love. I hope American readers 
will not be shocked by the realistic situation I describe but only consider 
the conclusion, in which I mention that progress and modern civilization 
might have deprived love of its charm and impulsivity but have made it 

safe and secure for the benefit of the country. I have spent three years 

in the U.S. first as a teacher in a small high school in Idaho, then as an 
instructor of French at Stanford University, California. Thus I have had 
many opportunities to meet people, live with them, share their problems and 


their joys.” 


The title of this article is derived from the well-known fact that the 
female praying mantis devours the male. 


IT IS a well known fact that the American woman 
devours her man. It has been proven statistically: in 
the United States of America there are nearly two 
million more women than men, and this figure will 
double in fifteen years. The women have a life ex- 
pectancy of seventy-three years against sixty-seven for 
men. ‘These demographic facts, together with social 
conditions, determine the American woman’s attitude 
towards men. Love, the link between the sexes, is 
affected by this evolution. 

“But how do American women’s problems affect 
us?” French women may ask. 

They do more than affect us; they await us. In a 
few years, a few decades at most, they will confront 
French women with the very same intensity, for they 
seem to be the by-product of the normal evolution 
of civilization, progress, and modern woman’s living 
conditions. 

Let us observe the American praying mantis. From 
an early age, the young female displays her instinct 
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to dominate the developing males. On the school- 
bench she speaks up, organizes games, and _ resolves 
problems. Her contacts with the other sex are fre- 
quent, since everything is done jointly at home, at 
school, in athletics. In all the pageants and parades 
they march two by two, but she is always the one 
who chooses her partner. Adults and teachers push 
the children together, even though each would prefer 
to associate with children of his own sex. Costume 
parties and dances are organized for them, and they 
must always select a partner of the opposite sex. Little 
girls swiftly acquire decisiveness which is still lacking 
in the little boys: “Dance with me” and “carry my 
school-bag,” they learn to say. 

On Valentine’s Day flirting is the rule in all Amer- 
ican schools and even nurseries. Custom ordains it. 
Gifts of chocolate, candy, or beribboned and spangled 
paper hearts are exchanged; tots rub noses and em- 
brace one another. The child who remains on the 
sidelines is regarded as anti-social. 
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The attraction of one sex for the other therefore 
entails no tantalizing feeling of guilt and no sugges- 
tion of forbidden fruit. Educators themselves mention 
it merely as a healthy drive that should even be fos- 
tered. ‘The American girl hears: “Kiss the little boy” 
just as ours hear: “Now, eat your soup.” 

In high school, etiquette requires boys and girls to 
be together. Whereas the French girl goes to the 
movies, for a walk, to the skating-rink or to the corner 
pastry-shop with her girl friend, the bobby-soxer goes 
out only with her boy-friend. Parents will willingly 
ask the beardless suitor to the house and feed both 
children cookies and candy. A girl’s popularity is meas- 
ured by the number of her suitors and by the rate at 
which they succeed one another. 

Girls and boys know one another well. They com- 
pete in sports as well as in their studies; they can 
assess their mutual intellectual and physical capacities. 
The more complex and mysterious aspects of sex are 
fully explained in classes in sex education. It is a far 
cry from the education of our young things who blush 
and swoon at the very sight of a young man. 

Naturally, this direct and unequivocal attitude to- 
wards love swiftly robs it of any poetic overtones. But 
what matter if this disrupts the balance or weakens 
romance? Nothing is easier than righting matters, like 
adding vitamins to white bread and milk. Dances 
are held almost weekly in the high schools. A romantic 
setting is compulsory, with long dresses, soft music 
and lights, corsages, exchange of dance-cards and other 
sentimental souvenirs. Even the ugly duckling in 
glasses and the pimply youth cannot fail to be stirred 
by the dimmed lights and the slow music and to feel 
the subtle and fleeting pangs of love. Even if they don’t 
the first time, if they work at it and stick to the rules 
of the game of hearts, they will do better the next 
time. 

As a teacher in an American high school, I was 
often on duty Saturday nights to chaperone some 
dance with a flower, valentine, or cinema motif. I still 
recall my astonishment, as a Frenchwoman, at this 
make-believe love. It was as ridiculous and devoid 
of meaning as a love-scene in a silent movie or in a 
puppet-show. I was dumbfounded by these still sexless 
creatures batting their eyelashes, lowering their eyes 
and dancing cheek-to-cheek. In this game of love, only 
love was missing. 

But some of them must have been caught up in it, 
as sometimes appearances do end by becoming reality, 
because on Monday mornings in the senior class, girls 
of fifteen or sixteen would often come up to me to 
announce in the most natural way in the world: “I 
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got married this week-end, so would you please change 
my name on the register?” 

Sometimes the young couple did not quite mean it, 
so they would quickly get a divorce. My nice little 
high school in the faraway state of Idaho, as well as 
all the other little high schools in the United States, 
were proud of their few divorcées in bobby socks. 
Fortunately for vital statistics, they were just as proud 
of their happy, studious and hard-working little moth- 
ers who still sucked on their pencils. 








The Battle for the Trousers 


Later I taught at a university. The game of love 
was played according to the same rules, but at least 
the partners there were adult in body if not yet in 
mind. Married or engaged students and hardened 
bachelors worked side by side and nothing in their 
behavior indicated these differences. At classes, in the 
gymnasium, or in the library they ignored the very 
existence of the opposite sex. The boys would look 
unseeingly at the blond pony-tails of their pretty 
schoolmates. But on Saturday nights they would eye 
one another langorously. in the moonlight, sitting on 
a garden-bench and listening to the soft music at a 
sorority ball. Everything in its own time. The Amer- 
ican woman sticks to the rules of the game, and she 
calls the signals. As long as she goes about in bobby 
socks (her regular university attire) and Bermuda 
shorts for games or relaxed weekends, the light is red 
and it would be unseemly to court her. But let her 
put on a waist-cincher, full petticoats, artificial flowers 
and rhinestones, and the light is green: it would be 
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in especially bad taste not to pay her court. 

I have known many young couples and all of them 
have been representative of the average prototypes of 
American standardization and homogeneity; they all 
have the same characteristics. They are all social cou- 
ples. They obey the statistics which call for a man 
and a woman of a given age to be married, to have a 
given number of children, a given bank account, and 
given tastes and recreational activities. The “social 
contract” rather than love brought them together. 
Each partner works, goes to clubs, and entertains on 
his own, but they pool a roof, a refrigerator, a name, 
and a certain number of children. The love of the wife 
for her husband is the same as that of the husband for 
his wife. Their love is interchangeable, undifferen- 
tiated, asexual, no less than their other professional, 
social or artistic activities. .. . 

The humble love of the woman at home awaiting 
the return of her lord and master, the grateful love 
of the wife who lives at her husband’s expense and 
depends on him for everything which he may give 
either generously or parsimoniously, or the trusting, 
submissive love of the timorous wife who lets her part- 
ner make the important decisions and shoulder the 
heaviest responsibilities . . . all this can exist only 
where there is no equality between the sexes, hence 
not in the United States. 

Once the American woman is married, she some- 
times worries: “Now that it’s over, no more playing at 
love. No more flirting, flowers, kisses outside the door 
at one minute to midnight on Saturday nights. What’s 
left?” What is left is the second stage, or married love. 
The wife soon learns through advertising that in any 


good bookshop, or at the drugstore, she can get the 
textbooks that will regulate her married life (for addi- 
tional details, see the Kinsey report and similar stud- 
ies). Since she wishes to conform in every way to the 
standards set for the ideal American couple, she will 
scrupulously follow the advice of the precious book, 
She will be taught love as a scientific discipline, like 
the science of dietetics which she values so highly. Her 
stomach and her heart will be treated alike. Her books 
will teach her to count both food and love calories 
and to distribute them rationally throughout the days, 
weeks, and months and according to age; she will be 
told to avoid excesses at both ends of the scale, to 
abide by the rational proportions of appetizers and 
main dishes without neglecting any part of the meal. 
She will conform in every way to the prescriptions. 
However, she or her mate might deviate from the 
tules because of fatigue, “tired love,” or an overt lack 
of appetite. She will then go to her physician who 
will advise her. If her spouse loses his appetite, she 
will find some tested remedies in her textbook. Flitta- 
tion is the classic cure. The women’s magazines and 
advertising will instruct her in all the ways of playing 
up her assets. She will dress in “feminine” clothes 
and alluring underwear, get a new hairdo, and devise 
a sexy makeup. If the purchase of a transparent né- 
gligé or a raspberry hued lipstick do not suffice to rouse 
the dormant heart of the husband, it means that the 
wife has not got the knack of it. She will then lear 
in a charm club to behave in a sophisticated and 
typically feminine manner. She will walk like Marilyn 
Monroe, bat her eyelashes a la Marlene Dietrich and 
pout pulpy lips like Rita Hayworth. At this stage, the 














“Does she have a heart? I don’t hear anything.” 
A Charles Dana Gibson caricature 
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passive spouse should succumb. If he still resists, the 
wife can resort to last-ditch tactics. She can register 
in a reputable striptease school run strictly for neg- 
lected wives. 

In this fight to regain an aloof husband, she will 
not for a moment have thought of the simple and 
inexpensive means of displaying her real charms, the 
truly effective trump cards a woman holds, such as 
sweetness, tenderness, flattery, dependence, or even 
extravagance and feminine frivolity. But it is easier 
for her to change her outward appearance, to become 
a redhead rather than to change her soul or pretend 
to be weak when she is convinced that her sex is the 
stronger. No wonder, then, that her efforts are in vain 
or bring only temporary or ephemeral results. 

In any case, her husband behaves towards her as 
all the other men do, be they her colleagues, superiors, 
friends or neighbors. They all treat her as an equal, 
with the respect due her capabilities, her intelligence 
or her responsibilities, and no more. In the United 
States, a man’s eyes never light up when meeting a 
woman’s glance, a man never shows any gallantry, nor 
does a woman display the charm or the seductiveness 
especially reserved for masculine company. It is in bad 
taste to alter one’s attitude according to the sex of the 
person one is with. Indifference therefore has become 
part of the mores. By indifference, I mean a kind of 
neutral universal sweetness that serves in any cir- 
cumstances. 

Were it not for the social aspect of life, the couple 
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would no longer exist. The man and the woman 
would live each for himself, and for mankind, but 
not for one another. However, society still imposes 
the notions of marriage and family which demand 
that the couple live together. As soon as there is a 
possibility of escaping it, the American man and 
woman are happy to join individuals of their own sex, 
their own clan. That is the goal of all the clubs: to 
provide relief from married life. 

The American women’s clubs are more numerous, 
wealthier and also freer than the men’s. Women redis- 
cover through them the community life and memories 
of the good old times in boarding school or university 
dorms. At forty, as at fifteen or twenty, they dream of 
pillow-fights, swapping hair-curlers, merry amblings up 
and down the halls in slips, girdles and garter-belts. 

I spent two days in a sorority and am still horrified 
at the memory. I had wanted the experience, and a 
friend got me in as her spinster cousin, while my 
husband wormed his way into a near-by fraternity. In 
the seven years I had spent in an austere boarding 
school, I had never suffered such invasion of privacy 
as I suffered in those two days. Nothing belonged to 
me any longer, not even myself. My suitcase was 
sacked; one girl would try on my bras, another would 
spread my creams all over her face, and a third would 
want to swap garter-belts while a fourth used my head 
to try new hairdos. The greatest indecency prevailed 
in the shower rooms as well as in the living quarters. 

It was the same in the men’s dormitory. It was 
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Rival Beauties by Charles Dana Gibson 


worse than in the army. We were happy to resume 
married life, for there, at least, each of us reigns su- 
preme over make-up, shaving lotions, stockings or 
socks. 

In the United States, the community always pre- 
vails over the couple. The woman prefers to spend 
her leisure time with her female friends rather than 
with her husband. She goes shopping, attends shows 
or has tea with “the girls.” She could share certain 
activities, like the theater or the movies with her hus- 
band, but she invariably, in all circumstances and 
even the least expected, prefers to be among women. 
For instance, her hair is no longer cared for by hair- 
dressers but at female gatherings. Friendly neighbors 
meet in a home at prearranged dates, in order to set, 
tint and wave one another’s hair. Each one brings her 
implements—curlers, dryers and home-permanent kits 
—as well as cakes and candy to spend the time 
pleasantly. 

If married life consisted of benevolent indifference 
and a fair distribution of chores, American husbands 
could consider themselves lucky. But their wives in- 
creasingly impinge upon their domain. As women 
gain ground in the professional world, they unload 
the household tasks on their husbands. The sad story 
of the American male draped in a flowered plastic 
apron and saddled with clothespins or struggling with 
the pots, pans and baby diapers is no myth but a so- 
cial fact. 

These household activities do not seem to hurt the 
man’s profession, which is generally the main source 
of family income. The woman’s salary (when there 
is a salary and it is not volunteer work for a cause, a 
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club or a welfare organization) is usually lower than 
the man’s despite any impression to the contrary. ‘The 
reason is the social distribution of working women. 
In the U.S., there is no gap corresponding to a non- 
working segment in the feminine population; the 
curve, however, is a descending one. After the wives 
in the low income group who assume half of the 
financial responsibilities, come the single women 
whose earnings are their sole income. Then come 
those who work because they want to but who take 
positions without future or responsibilities (in fashion 
or arts for instance), and lastly there are the relatively 
few women in high positions. 

American homemakers are more numerous than 
generally assumed, particularly in the middle classes, 
because of the complete lack of servants. Whatever 
the family’s standing may be, the woman can rely 
only on herself (or her husband) for household tasks, 
even if a personal career tempts her. Hence the success 
of the clubs which afford the advantages of profes- 
sional life (contacts, relations, outside cultural in- 
fluence, choice of activities, expression of tastes and 
inclinations) without its disadvantages (attendance at 
an office, demanding schedules, responsibilities, ac- 
ceptance of certain conditions and principles). In any 
case, whether she works or not, the wife closely super 
vises her husband’s work. She watches his raises and 
is often more ambitious than he. Sometimes she even 
intrigues with his superiors whom she frequently 
meets at cocktail parties. Certain decisions depend on 
her, like whether or not her husband should accept 
a position in another state or town. Therefore, in the 
employer's eyes, the wife is inalienably linked with 
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the employee. As soon as employment is contemplated 
the personnel officer or the employer ask to meet the 
wife, and her personality is a factor in the decision. 

Some schools which prepare men for a career also 
have courses for the wives. Business schools attended 
by men of all ages desiring to better their knowledge 
of the supreme art of “Big Business” have evening 
classes for the wives. Full-fledged professors teach them 
the mysteries of investments or the science of social 
conversation. Women loom so large in the husbands’ 
professional life that one wonders sometimes whether 
the men are at all responsible for their own success 
... or failure. Even the recent Kennedy-Nixon elec- 
toral campaign could just as well have been called 
Jackie versus Pat since the American wives’ opinions 
about the relative merits of French and American 
fashion took precedence over the husbands’ political 
opinions. 

The devouring of the male by the American female 
may be the cause of a general lowering of the love 
temperature of the country. But is this an evil? Here 
again, statistics are brought forth to prove the con- 
trary. The tepidity of love results in numerous di- 
vorces, but few dramas. Divorce is regarded as a 
healthy remedy, an easy and necessary operation. The 
consequences are never serious since generous ali- 
monies ensure the security of the wife and children. 
Beyond that, a divorcee can easily re-marry and regain 
her social standing. 

The dramas of love which fill news columns in 
France are scarce in the United States. Passions are 
not a part of American love. The word “passion” 
comes from “patior,” to suffer. But this love is only 
a game, a healthy sport which society recommends. It 
leads to no excesses, except perhaps to golf, canasta, 
or baseball. 

Look at the news columns of an American daily. 
The most frequent motives for crime are alcohol, 


money, and power. Some drunken individual kills a 
man he did not know after having absorbed a large 
dose of beer or whisky. A juvenile delinquent stabs 
a youth from a rival gang because he refused to rec- 
ognize his authority, and not over the favors of a girl. 
A hoodlum shoots a policeman or a watchman who 
prevented his escape from a bank or a store with his 
loot. 

Should you look for love dramas, triangles, for- 
saken brides-to-be, desperate unwed mothers, men 
raging with jealousy, or infanticidal fathers, you will 
not find them in American society where love has 
long since been tamed and domesticated, where girls 
become mothers only if they want to, where partners 
in love are only two, even if the characters change. 
Love, like the waters of the sky and the earth, no 
longer creates disasters; its destructive power has been 
channelled for the good of the country with the sole 
aim of promoting the reproduction of the species. 

The American woman has given her support to the 
cause of a kind of socially acceptable love where she 
has everything to gain (respect, comfort, security) 

. . or everything to lose (love itself, its quivers and 
pains). 

What will the French woman choose when she is 
faced with the same problem in France? The ideal 
circumstances for her would be a golden mean that 
would allow her a choice. She could enter the arena 
and compete with men when circumstances oblige, 
to earn her living, to protect her interests or her chil- 
dren’s, or to freely and fearlessly choose love in the 
full knowledge of what it is. But, if life should treat 
her less harshly, she could still abandon herself to 
the cosiness of weakness, dependence and frivolity 
or, if she should so choose, even to the rare joys of 
suffering, of devotion, of sacrifice and of the sorrows 
of love, because, as there is no rose without thorns, 
the path of true love is not always smooth. 
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EDWARD 
/AND ELIZABETH 


Casinova 


Translated from L’ESPRESSO, Rome, 4 December 1960 


In the March issue of ATLAS we presented a portion of Casanova’s utopian 
romance, ICOSAMERON, recently edited by Giacinto Spagnoletti. 

Edward and Elizabeth, stimulated by their uncle’s adventurous life of travel, 
prevail upon their parents to be allowed to sail with him aboard the Wolsey. 
The year is 1553. After sailing about in the North Atlantic, they are blown by 
contrary winds to the coast of Norway. Here the ship drifts into the grips of 
the Maelstrond. During the ensuing confusion, the young brother and sister are 
accidentally hurled into a large lead box (adequately provisioned and with 
spyholes, of course) which an old sailor had had constructed to serve as his 
coffin. The box drops into the sea and falls for many hours. It finally comes to 
rest at the bottom of a river. Through the spyholes, Edward and Elizabeth 
observe some tiny creatures who are swimming about examining the box with 
curiosity. These are the Megamicri, who set about to rescue them. Ingeniously 
they raise the box above the level of the water and by means of rafts bring 
it to land. Edward and Elizabeth are still imprisoned, however they are able to 


breathe fresh air and obtain sustenance. 


“The two servants reappeared carrying baskets which 
were lifted up to the chiefs. They contained herbs and 
flowers which were pushed into the box. Their per- 
fume was delicate exceeding all imagination. We 
found out that it also had a nutritive power, since after 
a short time we felt less weak; thus we were tempted 
to taste the herbs, but spat them out immediately for 
they were unpleasantly bitter. 

“In the meantime other servants returned followed 
by a crowd of five or six hundred Megamicri pulling 
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about seventy carts loaded with lime with which they 
built walls parallel to sides of the box at a distance 
of two feet, forming an incasement. Before the walls 
were finished and we lost the pleasure of following the 
action, we had time to notice a still more numerous 
crowd that approached carrying tubs filled with a red 
viscous fluid. 

“In less than two hours the enclosure reached the 
incasement, we began to be concerned about an abso- 
lutely unexpected event that could have proved fatal. 
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The side walls of the box began to melt; they began 
to buckle little by, little, making us afraid at every 
moment that the worst would happen, and it indeed 
would have, had our liberators not finally shown up. 

“One of the leaders of the operation climbed up 
on one of the walls and then to the box; lying down 
on his belly he tested one of the walls with an iron 
rod. Having found it already much thinned, he was 
convinced of the possibility of cutting it, without 
letting it dissolve in the red liquid. I learned later that 
the fluid was mercury, but of a strength much greater 
than. ours. They quickly dug holes in the walls four 
inches above ground, allowing the mercury mixed with 
liquefied lead to run out. Then they broke down part 
of the enclosure and punctured all around the roof of 
the box with poles; finally applying an axe, they made 
an opening which permitted them to view our bodies 
from our heads down to our knees. The two reds then 
approached, and seeing that our physiognomies were 
not too different from theirs, they seemed surprised 
rather than frightened. ‘hey seemed to view us with 
approval. 

“After a long silent examination they said something 
to one another, then they directed a beautiful song to 
us which seemed to have some bearing on our fate, 
although we did not understand it. Displeased by our 
silence, they tempted us with fragrant herbs and bou- 
quets of flowers; again they sang to us in a low voice an 
enchanting motet, and with kind gestures invited us to 
come out while they withdrew walking backwards. 
When they realized that we did not understand them, 
they had the entire structure demolished and ordered 
the box to be opened on all sides. 

“While they were giving the last blows of the axe, 
suddenly, to everyone’s astonishment, the roof of the 
box to which the lodestone was attached, took off 
with such force and speed that an instant afterwards, 
it was lost from sight. Everyone was then convinced 
that it disappeared in the sun, the center of our uni- 
verse. ‘This conviction was correct, since the sun of 
the Megamicri is only, presumably, a globe of iron 
or a composition of its principal elements. If, hypo- 
thetically, the weight of the entire box had been 
equal to that of the roof that flew away, we ourselves 
would have ended up in the sun. 

“This extraordinary phenomenon caused the crowd 
to fall into an astonished silence. The physicists of 
the city, who were all assembled there, understood 
nothing of this and did not dare to ascribe the event 
to natural causes. But people who make fun of 
physics and shun the idea that everything down there 
must be natural, maintained that if that were not a 
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prodigy showing God’s will at that moment, then 
there never had been one. ‘Two theologians who were 
present supported this point of view. Now the ques- 
tion was to understand the meaning of the omen, 
for what use is the voice of heaven when one does 
not know how to interpret it? The mystery could 
only be explained by the ‘Abdala.’ Therefore, they 
immediately had recourse to him for the answer, as 
is the custom wherever a dominant religion exists 
sustained by a good police force. é 

“As soon as we were liberated we approached the 
chiefs, who burst into a song of joy; they then began 
to dance before us with remarkable grace, imitated 
at once by the others. Had it not been for our fatigue 
and hunger, we would certainly have believed that 
we were in the living-room of the Blessed. 

“Once in their sight we made a profound bow, in 
the same manner in which we had seen it made by 
many of the people present.. Taking the bow one 
simultaneously carries the middle finger of each hand 
to his lips, forming a sort of circle with his arms. 
Such a bow was called adoration, with all the ety- 
mological force of the word. Aside from the white 
cape and the flowers with which they were adorned, 
the two chiefs were distinguishable from the others 
by their white shoes. The red Magamicri wore green 
shoes, while the multi-colored ones were not bound 
by this custom. 

“The appearance of their bodies, as I have said, 
is the same as ours; striking was only the variety and 
distribution of their coloring. The red ones had great 
blue eyes with red irises and green pupils, green lips 
and tongues and, in place of teeth, thirty white balls 
of a very hard cartilage. Their fingernails, their eye- 
lids, and even the beautiful curly hair, descending to 
the nape of the neck and forming a free-falling -tress, 
were all green. 

“At first, because of their breasts, we took them 
for female; we later assumed that they were male. In 
reality, as we learned subsequently, they are neither, 
because one cannot be male or female in a world not 
aware of the difference between the two. We already 
called them androgynes, in order to name them some- 
thing. Further, they lacked a navel; apropos of which, 
gentlemen, allow me to tell you that sculptors and 
painters show Adam and Eve with a navel out of ig- 
norance. For, since our progenitors had not come 
about as a result of coupling, how could they be 
expected to have acquired one? 

“At a certain point, I murmured to my sister to sit 
down on the beautiful many-colored grass which 
formed a soft carpet. Once we were seated, one of 
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From Restif de la Bretonne, La Découverte australe, 1781. 


the chiefs sang some order, and a little later there 
arrived some servants loaded with little pillows and 
large cushions of all shapes. Thus they made us a bed. 

“An order was given and four multi-colored ones 
danced forward timidly, and bowing, put their little 
hands on our shoes. Seeing that we let them do it 
they took courage; they took off our shoes, and, one 
after another, they took off all our clothes leaving us 
only our dirty shirts. We were ashamed, sir, not of 
being naked, since they all were, but of ourselves as 
such, for this, aside from being unpleasant, could 
have given them an unflattering idea of us. Mean- 
while the songs and dances continued. 

“Once we were undressed, we saw spurting from the 
shore of the basin jets of water creating the illusion 
of a dome made of red rain: it rose and fell, present- 
ing a marvellous spectacle in the dazzling sunlight. 


They invited us to bathe, and we accepted the invi-. 
tation with great pleasure. By dozens the amiable’ 


creatures set out to wash us from head to toe, even 
climbing up on our shoulders. And I assure you, they 
did it with all possible delicacy, admiring the beauty 
and length of our hair; the blonde hair of Elizabeth, 
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and mine even more so, being black, aroused great 
wonder. They were astonished most, however, by the 
difference between my body and that of Elizabeth, 
On mine they noticed things my sister did not have; 
her breasts I should also have had according to them, 
In short, to them we were two inconceivable animals 
because of these defects. 

“Upon completing the ablutions, attentive hands 
dried us with the finest red towels. Afterwards we 
were accompanied to our beds, where we were rubbed 
with herbs and flowers of an invigorating fragrance, 

“I must now tell you the situation that I found 
myself in when I woke up. I first noticed Elizabeth 
who was at my side still in a deep slumber; her 
breathing was so light that I could not tell whether 
she was alive or dead. It took me some time before | 
was able to clear up the doubt and to come out of 
the profound lethargy which had clouded my senses, 
The things about me seemed completely new. The 
room and furniture were of an unheard of shape, the 
light was not that of the sun, but neither that of 
lamps or torches employed to illuminate some dark 
room. I was puzzled. The memory of our departure 
from London and the shipwreck, the troubles we 
went through, the world in which we had arrived 
and the welcome given us—the whole panorama of 
our experiences—took me about half an hour to recall. 
How true it is that one remembers more easily the 
rough stories or the bizarre and disjointed circum- 
stances of a long dream full of extravagances! Having 
thought a great deal, I was still not convinced of the 
reality of the situation and struggled in great confu- 
sion with the doubts troubling my mind and which 
made me fear that I had lost my senses. Elizabeth too 
would have had difficulty in collecting herself if | 
had not helped her dispel the feeling of unreality 
that the sight of our surroundings aroused. 

“Meanwhile it occurred to us to consult our 
watches, but they no longer worked, and we did not 
know when they had stopped. 

“Well, the first thing that struck us, I repeat, was 
the quality of light illuminating the room. We got 
up to look for its source and it was then that, beside 
us, we found some white shoes. We tried them on, 
and found that they fit remarkably well. The floor 
resembled a fine parquet but, after taking several 
steps, we realized that it really was a carpet. The 
room had no windows or lamps—the light emanated 
from four of its eight octagonal walls. Beds, set one 
beside the other, occupied a curtained alcove; small 
armchairs here and there, unfortunately, could not 
be used by us because of their size. To the right and 
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left there were, however, long sofas on which we 
could rest comfortably. ‘There were also tables, large 
enough, but built in proportion with the height of 
our hosts; on these we found some objects that were, 
as we learned later, musical instruments. 

“The light illuminating the room, bright without 
being, blinding, came from four large sheets of 
limpid crystal bound with steel; between the surfaces 
of the crystal and the steel there was a very narrow 
space filled with a phosphorescent material, as fluid 
as mercury. On the other walls, alternating with the 
crystals, were four superb mirrors made of steel, but 
of a quality to put to shame even Venetian mirrors. 
The phosphorescent liquid is the most costly ma- 
terial there and belongs to the sovereigns; however, it 
does not represent the majority of their wealth. 
Private individuals obtain it by trading since, besides 
being the legal tender, as gold, silver and copper are 
with us, it is at the same time a commodity. 

“An hour went by (we had meanwhile wound our 
watches) and we wanted to see our hosts: but we 
could find neither doors nor windows. Exploring the 
room, we found our baggage in a little wardrobe be- 
hind the beds. ‘There was no trace of our clothes and 
we were, as you know, naked. What embarrassed us, 
nevertheless, was not the cold or the necessity of 
presenting ourselves in that way to our hosts (since 
the Megamicri are insensible to nudity due to their 
upbringing), the problem was our being exposed 
to a danger which in the long run would overwhelm 
us, since we had to live together naked. But nature 
didn’t even leave us time to think about it. 

“We were alone, in each other’s company, without 
any fear of consequences which, for that matter, our 
very innocence would have prevented us from fore- 
seeing. Otherwise, we would never have been able to 
violate a law we were taught to respect while grow- 
ing up; we would have died rather than break it. Ac- 
tually, we found ourselves husband and wife without 
having resisted the idea and without having been 
able to express any agreement. Nor did we offend 
nature in any manner, since that was the cause of 
our action, without the interference of our will. And 
if our will was out of the discussion, can that union 
be considered a crime before God who created 
nature? In any case God grants us the grace of real- 
izing the horror of it, so that, though lacking re- 
pentance, our suffering remains. 

“You must not believe, however, that once the 
act was committed, we felt confused or crushed by 
shame; you have a perfect right to think so, but it 
was not so. We felt no humiliation, nor did the least 
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repentance or remorse affect the serenity of our souls. 
And today we love each other as much as we did that 
day. 

“About this and events that followed, you will 
learn shortly, as you will about everything else in that 
world. In fact, I will describe to you exactly the 
laws and customs of the various nations of the Mega- 
micri, with all their activities, for I toured their world 
several times, together with my inseparable Elizabeth. 

“The Megamicri, I must say, travel very rarely: in 
the first place, because their religion prohibits this 
form of curiosity, and then because their world is the 
same all over and therefore, they say, it would not be 
worth the trouble of exposing themselves to sin only 
to satisfy their desire to travel. ‘Those who travel a 
great deal are the merchants, whose curiosity is 
never suspect or scandalous, inasmuch as their only 
motive is legitimate material gain. And down there 
any kind of speculation is permissible, for the rulers 
derive a continuous advantage from the variety of 
commerce. The merchants enjoy every comfort during 
their movements by land or water; on'land they use 
posts for the change of horses, and they have a post 
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every five miles; on water they use ships which trans- 
port merchandise at very modest prices. The world 
of the Megamicri is interlaced in all directions by an 
enormous number of canals. 

“Since all the lands are evenly populated, any place 
is good for the merchant. They are always able to 
get there by the shortest possible route, without mak- 
ing a mistake, because from the age of twelve years, 
they must study geography as well as ethics. 

“The lands extend as far as the eye can see, and no 
obstacles arise to hinder the sight of even very distant 
places. The uniformity of the plains is only occasion- 
ally broken by little groups of trees, considered sacred. 
The cities, the country houses, in short all the build- 
ings, are underground, with the exception of the ob- 
servatories, which are of modest height, for that 
matter. 

“The entire surface of the country is divided by 
canals into perfect squares; these waterways are roofed 
and thus serve as highways as well. Each square has 
an area of 10,000 tese and holds at least eight sub- 
terranean houses, inhabited by six or eight couples 
- of Megamicri, whose job it is to cultivate that area 
of the earth. Hence there are no uncultivated lands. 
You will see at once, gentlemen, how, considering the 
precision and ease of the system, each Megamicri is 
able to easily comprehend the dimensions and parti- 
tion of lands, and everybody down there knows how 
to count. 

“The houses of the peasants, which are small and 
square, have three floors, each four feet high, fur- 
nished with stalls for the cattle and storerooms for 
preserving the fruits of the land. Only the top floor 
admits daylight, which enters through little apertures 
under the eaves, built in the form of unembellished 
architraves. 

“In the cities, on the other hand, the architecture 
is splendid. There are vast and beautiful houses, es- 
pecially those called ‘Econearcons,’ or royal resi- 
dences, which are found in almost all the cities where 
an Abdala resides. These edifices descend under- 
ground to a depth of 100 tese and measure another 
100 tese in length and breadth: actually cubes fur- 
nished with courtyards, gardens, canals, little woods, 
and full of everything that industry, science and 
luxury can provide for the material and spiritual well- 
being of a monarch. Each of these palaces contains 
10,000 large apartments and separate rooms for 100,- 
000 servants, besides 100 huge music rooms; the 
music is enchanting as I shall have occasion to tell 
to you. 

“The depth of each edifice cannot go beyond the 
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100 tese, since this marks the beginning of the so- 
called impenetrable matter zone, bordering on that 
mud, which before my arrival was considered the 
universal element. 

“In that world there is poverty and wealth, as 
there is up here; hence each city has houses under 
the ramparts, which the government charitably cedes 
to the poor. They are similar to those of the peasants, 
but without stalls and storerooms. 

“Such a concession stems from a religious precept, 
according to which the nobles and the rich must see 
to it that even the most miserable Megamicri couple 
can enjoy a recess in the dark during their hours of 
repose. In fact, down there, darkness is more desir- 
able than daylight, for that which is continuous and 
permanent inspires the customary disdain that one 
feels for the ‘commonplace.’ Light, therefore, be- 
longs to everyone, while darkness costs money. Pris- 
oners, for example, are not condemned to dark pris- 
ons, unless they merit some sort of indulgence. 

“In many capital cities, I have seen globes of all 
sizes, inside of which is an exact reproduction of 
the Megamicri world. They are illuminated by a 
round lantern, placed exactly at the zenith. With 
respect to the globe, the lantern is the size of the 
sun; between its metallic surface and the crystal which 
covers it, there is a stratum of phosphorous. The 
largest of these globes, as large as 90 tese in diameter, 
are the property of sovereigns, who pay almost as 
much for them as for an Econearcon. Inside, one 
walks through very narrow passages joined by stairs 
running along numerous spiral intercommunications. 

“But I have not yet acquainted you with the po- 
litical and administrative subdivisions. 

“The world of the Megamicri is made up of three 
kingdoms and ten republics, each covering one mil- 
lion, two hundred thousand square miles. The rest 
of its area, a good 36,000 square miles, is divided into 
216 large and small fiefs of triangular shape. No fief 
extends less than over 60,000 miles, or has fewer than 
ten million subjects; some fiefs have 50,000,000 sub- 
jects, and eight number as high as 90,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. The sole right recognized by the feudal princes 
to the kingdom or to the republic on which it de- 
pends, is the right of sovereignty; for the rest, the 
feudal lords are their own masters, even so far as the 
making of laws. 

“Tf I must tell you my opinion, gentlemen, I would 
say that I have certainly come back from a perfectly 
closed world: its felicitous system of physical laws 
exists and is able to survive only because its atmos- 
phere has no way of communicating with ours.” 
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“Armira” Will Not Return 
Jacek Wilczur 


Translated from POLITYKA (Warsaw), January 14, 1961 


The disappearance of many thousands of Italian 
officers and men who fought on the Russian front 
remains one of the tragic enigmas of World War II. 
It has been the subject of a series of diplomatic 
notes sent to the U.S.S.R. by Italy’s post-war govern- 
ments, and of anguished protests by her public 
opinion, on the premise that Moscow knows more 
about the fate of those vanished legions than it cares 
to say. 

Polityka, the influential Warsaw weekly identified 
with the Gomulka faction of the Polish Communist 
Party, published recently a report alleging that a 
large number of the missing Italian military had 
perished on Polish territory, in 1943, at the hands 
of their former Nazi allies. 


IN LINE with the political and military pact between 
Italy and Germany, units of the Italian expeditionary 
force, ““Armira,” began arriving on the Russian front 
as early as 1941. Side by side with the Nazi Wehr- 
macht, these Italian troops were to fight against the 
US.S.R.—more generally, against all Slavs. After 
World War II, the Italian people asked what had 
happened to these officers and men on the Russian 
front. 

In the confusion of the post-war period it was difh- 
cult to find an answer to this question. But over the 
years the truth began to emerge from behind the 
shroud of war events. From accounts of living eye- 
witnesses, from documents and other evidence it is 
now possible to reconstruct precisely the fate of those 
Italians who will never return to their sunny homeland. 

The Italo-German “alliance” did not survive until 
the end of the war. In late July 1943, Mussolini’s 
régime toppled, and the reins of power were assumed 
by Marshal Badoglio. The new government at once 
began negotiations with the Western Allies toward 
getting Italy out of the war and the military pact 
with the Nazis. Unfortunately, Marshal Badoglio 
could negotiate only in regard to the Italian troops 
deployed in Sicily, Africa and the Italian peninsula. 
The Italian troops on the Russian front were not 
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included in the discussions because all contact with 
them had been lost with Mussolini’s fall. 

The Italian tragedy began only three days after 
Badoglio’s surrender in Sicily. The German high com- 
mand demanded of all Italian troops on Nazi-occupied 
territories an oath of allegiance to the Reich and to 
the fight against the Allies. The Germans issued this 
ultimatum to Italian units, both on the front lines 
and in the rear. 

Refusing to be intimidated, the Italian commanders 
rejected the German demand. They declared, in effect: 
Mussolini’s régime was no more; the new Italian gov- 
ernment no longer recognized the Axis pact; since 
Italy ceased hostilities against the Allies, the Italian 
troops on the Eastern front should be withdrawn and 
sent home. To this position of their “allies” the Nazis 
reacted in a typical fashion. They replied that Bado- 
glio was a traitor, that the situation in Italy would 
assuredly change, and that, regardless of Badoglio’s 
actions, the Italian troops on the Russian front must 
continue fighting alongside the Germans. Moreover— 
if the Italians did not change their minds they would 
be treated as enemies. ... 

At the same time, on all sectors of the front and 
in the rear garrisons Italian soldiers were being dis- 
armed. The Italians were not unhappy about it be- 
cause to them this meant the end of the war. Those 
who wanted to return to Italy with their equipment 
were being disarmed forcibly. A very small number of 
Italians gave in to the Nazi demand and remained 
loyal to the Fascist alliance. 

The summer and fall of 1943 were tragic and bloody 
for the Italian POWs. When the Nazi methods did 
not produce a flow of “volunteers,” the Fuehrer’s cabi- 
net reached a decision: the Italian POWs—soldiers, 
officers, generals—were to be liquidated. Coded mes- 
sages went out to regional commanders of the S.S. and 
the police. 

The Nazis tried to keep the Wehrmacht out of this 
liquidation program as much as possible. ‘The whole 
affair was to be handled by the S.S., the militia and 
auxiliary police units. First to be wiped out was the 
Italian contingent at Lwow (Lemberg). The Italian 
prisoners were transported piecemeal out of town, 
shot on the nearby sandy plateau, and their bodies 
burned. The remainder was taken to the mansion of 
Count Bielski, at 13 Kopernik street in Lwow. In the 
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enclosed courtyard they were mowed down with ma- 
chine guns. Their bodies were carried by army trucks 
to the same plateau and burned. 

The majority of the Italian officers and men were 
gathered in the courtyard of the Lwow Citadel and 
machine-gunned in broad daylight. Members of the 
Schutzpolizei were the executioners; they were aided 
by the Nazified Ukrainian police. The blood of slain 
Italians flowed freely under the gates of the Citadel 
and into the trench surrounding the fortress. At the 
same time, outside the prisonhouse at Lacki street in 
Lwow several more Italians were shot. The bodies 
from the Citadel and the prison were transported by 
trucks to the Lesienicki Forest and burned. During 
that short period alone over 2000 soldiers and officers, 
including 5 generals, were murdered. 

It was only a modest beginning in the extermina- 





the bread and fruit tossed by passersby. Like cattle, 
they were loaded in freightcars and taken to the death 
camp at Belzec or to the equally notorious POW camp 
at Rawa Ruska. In November 1943 alone, over 10,000 
Italians were brought to the POW camp at Chelm 
Lubelski from Greece, Yugoslavia and Southern Tyrol, 
This contingent was divided into two groups: those 
who cooperated with the Nazis, and those who were 
followers of Badoglio. The former received pretty good 
treatment while the latter, in accordance with instruc- 
tions from the Nazi Chief Security Office, were mal- 
treated as cruelly as Soviet POWs. Besides officers, the 
Nazis also held more than 200 Catholic priests, mili- 
tary chaplains, including the director of Catholic 
Action in Milan. 

In the winter 1943-44, three whole Italian regi- 
ments were transferred to the death factory at Belzec, 





tion of “Armira.” The death factory went into full 
production toward the end of the summer and in the 
fall of 1943. During the fall months, Italian prisoners 
were brought to Lwow from other parts of Poland, 
and wiped out in the infamous “valley of death” at 
the Janow camp near Lwow. The victims were forced 
to walk a plank suspended between twin hilltops. They 
were shot in the back and head. The bodies fell from 
the plank directly into the ravine to be devoured by 
huge pyres. The great Reich thus attained a double 
benefit: getting rid of the hated “macaroni-men” and 
obtaining precious fertilizer for agriculture from 
human ashes. 

An entire division of Italian POWs perished at 
Lyczakow, near Lwow. Almost weekly during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1943, the population of Lwow watched 
the tragic columns of emaciated Italians led through 
the city’s streets toward the several places of slaughter 
or railroad stations. They walked unsteadily, weak 
from hunger. Some were lucky to catch in mid-air 
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a total of more than 6,000 men. Their stay at the 
camp was brief. One day they were included in a 
Jewish contingent, gassed and burned. At Pikulice, 
near Przemysl, the Nazis specialized in the slaying of 
Italian officers. In late summer of 1943 the first large 
group of officers was moved there. The Nazis herded 
them into a square, encircled them with two rows of 
barbed wire and labeled the place a POW “camp.” 
The Italian officers were told to eat grass. 

When the local population learned that Italian 
officers were behind those barbed wires, a drive to aid 
them was organized. Over the wire the residents tossed 
potatoes, bread, salami, chicken fat. This “food airlift” 
cost human lives. The camp guards shot at people who 
supplied the Italians with food. This went on for two 
wecks. One day, in the early morning hours, the popu- 
lation in nearby villages heard shots. From then on, 
the fusillade recurred regularly at dawn. The air in 
the vicinity was saturated with the stench of burned 
bodies. Soon the “camp” ceased to exist. Eyewitnesses 
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have testified under oath that the camp at Pikulice 
had originally been designated for Soviet POWs. After 
their departure, however, “for an unknown destina- 
tion,” it became a slaughterhouse for Italian POWs. 

During the period under review, mass murders of 
Italians were carried out in Tarnopol, Zloczow, Stryj, 
and Rawa Ruska. Another 20,000 Italian officers and 
men were wiped out at Majdanek Lubelski, Sobibor, 
Borek, Rozkasz, the death camp at Biala Podlaska, 
and Chelm. Several thousand Italian POWs were shot 
at night executions in the Deblin fortress, near Za- 
jezierze, county of Kozienice. Mass graves of Italians 
have been found at Irena, county of Pulawy, and at 
Zajezierze, and Borki. 

In Chelm Lubelski, all Italian officers who were in 
the camp hospital ultimately died as a result of injec- 
tious of poison. 

Thus, on the territory of Poland and the Ukraine, 
ended the Mussolini-Hitler “alliance.” The extermina- 
tion of “Armira” was the price of that alliance. 


TRANSLATED BY Walter Wien 


Beware 


the Development Program 
Carl Thalbitzer 


Translated from BERLINGSKE TIDENDE (Copenhagen), 
January 24, 1961 


IN THE old days economic progress used to come in 
waves or cycles. A period of prosperity might last for 
seven years or so, then came a crisis, but as soon as 
the shaking-out process had taken place, the wave of 
economic progress rose again. In this way it has come 
about that we in the Western World have gradually 
arrived at a crest, with hectic and ever increasing ac- 
tivity, which we feel ought to assure us of a secure 
and lasting prosperity. What is new about this is that 
the period of prosperity, as is usual following a world 
war, has not been superseded by an economic retreat. 

During the nineteenth century the white race en- 
joyed a golden age. Shanghai, Hong Kong, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Cairo and Casablanca—all over the world, 
great European merchants and capitalists maintained 
great offices overseas while their fortunes piled up in 
London, Paris, Amsterdam and New York. But the 
twentieth century and its two world wars destroyed 
the hegemony of the world. Japan had forged ahead; 
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the United States, after its war with Spain, found 
itself in the same situation as the European colonial 
powers. The Philippines, Cuba and much of Latin 
America came under the direct or indirect control of 
the United States. 

Thus today, freedom movements have erupted in 
Cuba, South America, the Congo, Algeria, Laos, and 
Indonesia. The yellow race, the Arabs, and the Ne- 
groes are on the march. How have the leaders of 
Western civilization met these new political develop- 
ments? 

We send our finest and most up-to-date machinery 
overseas. We donate to the underdeveloped peoples 
those machine tools and factory equipment which 
until now have produced the goods that we used to 
exchange for raw materials. In a few places, like Latin 
America and Japan, the Western countries had al- 
ready made concessions before 1914; elsewhere power 
lay in the hands of the white man and the process 
of barter could be kept going in spite of higher wages 
at home and the very considerable profits. 

Now all this is about to be changed. Now other 
nations and other continents join in and build up 
tremendous industries, as far advanced technically as 
any and able to draw on cheap labor. Thus it becomes 
merely a question of time before they deal our partly 
obsolescent industries a death blow. The Western 
world should have thought about this in time and 
tried to agree on the correct way to proceed. We 
should have decided what would have helped us most 
before we gave away our manufacturing secrets. Peo- 
ple took more care in the Middle Ages. ‘They under- 
stood these things better than we do. And it is much 
more important in our day when competition has put 
the very existence of the white man at stake. 

Perhaps it is too late to change our course. The 
doors have already been opened to Japan, China and 
African states, most of which the Soviet Union and 
its satellites support, as they try to gain a foothold in 
the Eastern markets and to penetrate into the West- 
ern ones. To what extent can the liberalizing process 
now going forward in Europe come to terms with 
that fact? 

The highly developed countries, where the white 
man has played out his role as colonizer, naturally feel 
a humanitarian sympathy for starving, suffering peo- 
ple and want to come to their aid. But how far are 
we willing to go? How much of our ease and pleasures 
are we prepared to sacrifice on this altar of compas- 
sion for our fellow-man? 

Two matters bear close inspection. How much are 
we willing to give up?; and what can we offer the un- 
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derdeveloped peoples to make up for an earlier freedom 
that they lost long ago? The answers are far from easy. 

For instance, does any Western country lack an un- 
derdeveloped proletariat? Millions of Italians and Span- 
iards, for instance, suffer from poverty and undernour- 
ishment. Even in the United States, the land of 
shining automobiles, where many upper-class families 
have too many of the modern conveniences, millions 
of the underprivileged live no better and have no more 
freedom than does the average citizen in the under- 
developed countries. Would the slums of New York, 
New Orleans, London or Paris instill much enthusi- 
asm in our colored brothers if they were asked to live 
there? Can they hope to reach the higher social strata 
and dwell in skyscrapers or ranch-houses? 

And then, what would they say if they were to ad- 
just themselves to the troublesome rules and regula- 
tions of the Western lands, with our traffic regulations, 
our technical marvels, our stunted spiritual life, our 
rising crime wave. The vast deserts of arid nonsense 
in our modern society, its human masses like machine 
robots, its mechanized waste of leisure. If the under- 
developed people knew how miserable life can be in 
the highly civilized countries, might they not think 
twice before purchasing admission tickets? 

This much seems clear. The more prosperous we be- 
come and the more the rest of the world apes our 
customs, the more the other races will want to enrich 
themselves at the expense of Europe and America. No 
compassion that oppressors sometimes displayed in 
former times could counter-balance the hatred they 
aroused. And as the power of the oppressed increases, 
so will his hate of his oppressor. The hate persists until 
revenge has run its full course. 

As we enter a new year, in which the world is 
marked by confusion and perplexity, it might seem 
more important to hold a summit meeting on this 
question rather than discuss Western problems. For 
the liberal approach we now try to take will be gone 
with the wind the moment the present economic 
boom turns downward to a lower, steadier level. 


Yugoslavia Turns to 
Freer Enterprise 


Inge Santner 


TITO’S Yugoslavia faces its most difficult and fasci- 
nating experiment since the war, even including its 
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break with Moscow, with a brave smile that no longer 
conceals the uncertainty of recent years. It is a radical 
economic experiment with many names and at least 
as many unplumbed ideological depths. The dinar has 
again been devalued. The economy has again been 
reorganized. What next? Closer ties with the world 
market, or domestic stabilization? 

Optimists in the Free World regard the measures 
Yugoslavia is now taking as pro-Western moves. Pessi- 
mists view it as “the attempt of a communist régime 
to remain communist by using non-communist (mean- 


ing non-Marxist) methods, as long as they offer a way | 


out of the existing crisis.” Official Belgrade sources 
speak proudly of a logical sequence of almost unbe- 
lievable economic triumphs during recent years. 

Everyone knows the facts; the International Mone- 
tary Fund provided by the United States and various 
European countries including Italy, England, France, 
Austria, and Switzerland, plus a consortium of West 
German banks, have made available to Yugoslavia 
275,000,000 dollars in credit. Using these funds, this 
Balkan republic has become the first and indeed the 
only Communist state to create a freely convertible 
currency. It has greatly increased its imports. It has 
the General Trade and Tariff Agreement, and above 
all, has put its economy on a sound competitive basis. 

What was the real background of these reforms 
which in the last analysis are of a capitalistic nature? 
The men around Tito never considered a revision of 
Marxism but only an adaptation of Marxism to local 
conditions. ‘To those who ask probing questions Yugo- 
slav officials merely quote statements by Tito. 

At the moment, no one can fail to see the growth 
that has occurred in certain sectors of the Yugoslav 
economy. Thanks to a compromise system of labor 
administration that ties private enterprise very loosely 
to the Marxist plan, individual initiative and the com- 
petitive spirit still have a certain scope. The result is 
that Yugoslav industry does not have to carry the 
heavy burden of plant construction and can take ad- 
vantage of what other nations have done in this 
direction. For instance, Yugoslav industry buys motor- 


boat engines from Switzerland, autobuses from Italy, | 


and tractors from the United States. The national 
economy has also benefited from unusually rich har- 
vests during the past two years. For the first time since 
the end of the war, Yugoslavia no longer had to import 
any wheat; on the contrary, it exported some farm 
products. 


Yet the national economy is not quite so successful 


as the speeches of Marshal Tito and the smart appeat- 
ance of the Belgrade streets might lead one to expect. 
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Even official statistics show that the foreign trade 
deficit in 1959 came to 210,000,000 dollars and, in the 
first nine months of 1960, increased to 215,000,000. Of 
course, this deficit resulted only from trade with the 
West. No less than 75 per cent of all Yugoslavia’s 
trade now comes from the Free World. As a result 
of the withdrawal of Soviet credits, only a tiny frac- 
tion of Yugoslav trade goes to the Communist states, 
and that consists primarily of barter deals in which no 
currency changes hands. 

Critical observers believe that the Yugoslav econ- 
omy, in spite of all its efforts and the undeniable supe- 
riority of a decentralized economic control to the 
bureaucratic centralization of the Soviets, may yet end 
in a fiasco if it does not receive more credits from the 
West. This is because Tito has for years devoted about 
half of his total budget to military spending. In the 
year 1959 alone, United States aid to Yugoslavia, 
under various names, totaled about 150,000,000 dollars. 

“What do these figures mean, showing Yugoslav in- 
dustry moving ahead faster than British or Swedish?” 
ask certain critics. Nothing. It is only logical that a 
nation with an undeveloped industry can double its 
industrial production much more rapidly than its 
highly industrialized neighbor. Backward Albania, 
which had almost no industry at all in 1945, increased 
industrial production at an annual rate of two to three 
hundred per cent and in this respect leads all Europe. 

In view of the relatively high living standard of the 
Yugoslav population, which consumes considerably 
more than it produces and seeks to increase imports 
still further, only two solutions seem possible. First, a 
return to the old Stalinist economic methods which 
would mean the end of all liberalizing tendencies; or 
second, still closer economic ties with the West, aimed 
to stabilize the economy, even at the price of com- 
pelling the Yugoslav consumer to tighten his belt 
temporarily. 

Under the policy he has pursued to date, Tito chose 
the second course, and the Western powers put 275,- 
000,000 dollars in credits at his disposal. The dinar, 
which had 36 different values under various national 
decrees, now has the single fixed value of 750 to the 
dollar. One exception, however, still persists. Tour- 
ists who used to get only 400 dinars per dollar now 
get 600. 

There is no more room for wasters or parasites. If it 
has been difficult to discharge an inefficient worker, 
henceforth it will be equally difficult to keep any help 
that is not urgently required. This will unquestionably 
lead to a transition period of increased unemployment. 

Every enterprise can decide for itself what it con- 
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siders essential to import from any given Western 
country, always provided it has enough currency re- 
serves to buy the necessary foreign exchange. Up to 
now a complicated quota system has controlled the 
flow of imports. Henceforth each enterprise will be 
responsible for its own financial arrangements and can 
no longer count on state support if it does not deliver 
the goods. Undoubtedly this will force certain unpro- 
ductive factories to close down. At the same time, price 
supports for certain products will be lowered so that 
consumers may have to spend more for some essentials. 

In short, the Yugoslav people as well as the Yugo- 
slav economy will soon undergo a testing period. Yet, 
on the streets of Belgrade, most people talk cheerfully 
and give the new foreign credits the vote of confidence 
that they indeed deserve. Prospects for increased for- 
eign trade look good, and it seems reasonable to hope 
that the Yugoslav people, who have shown such cour- 
age in their efforts to struggle loose from their depend- 
ence on Moscow, will not have to pay for their close 
dependence on the West with anything more than 
temporary inconveniences. In any event, Yugoslavia 
during the coming months will again become one of 
those European countries on which both East and 
West turn their eyes. 

TRANSLATED FROM Die Weltwoche (Ziirich) 


A Black Saint from Peru 


Pedro Araneda Figueroa 


RIO DE JANEIRO: Manchete, March 18, 1961 


LATIN AMERICA, which has contributed several 
white saints to the Church, is now about to provide the 
world with its first black one. The beatification of 
the Peruvian Brother Martin de Porres has been taken 
for granted in several parts of the world. His admir- 
able deeds and exemplary life are now under examina- 
tion by the Vatican prior to canonization. ‘Twenty 
million Negro Catholics in North and South America 
already worship him unofficially and consider him a 
pioneer in the struggle against racial discrimination. 
Every day the Vatican receives letters and cables re- 
counting the favors granted and prayers answered by 
Martin de Porres, who, incidentally, was baptized at 
the same font in the old church of Santo Domingo 
where Saint Rosa of Lima received the sacrament. 

It was on December 9, 1578, that a poor, barefooted 
woman entered the church with a Negro child in her 
arms. The baptismal register states: “father unknown”; 
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the mother, a Negro slave, had been forced to submit 
to her master, a noble Spaniard, and had thus given 
birth to the child who was later to be called “Father 
of Mercy” and “Brother Humility.” 

From his early boyhood he showed spiritual tend- 
encies, and when he was twelve he was admitted to 
the Dominican Order. Daily he visited the outlying 
sections of Lima to aid and comfort the poor and the 
ill. Thin, with large black eyes set in a round face 
with a broad forehead, he fought fiercely against racial 
prejudice and in favor of equal treatment for all men, 
white, Negro, mulatto or Indian, because God recog- 
nizes no racial privileges. 

He was tireless in the performance of his devotions 
and, though weakened by constant fasting, worked for 
the poor with the same dedication. Often, while the 
other monks were going to chapel for morning mass, 


he would go out into the streets of Lima with a loaf 
of bread in each hand to give to the hungry. Catch- 
ing sight of him, women and children would shout, 
“Brother Martin has come!” “Brother Humility is 
here!” On one occasion he performed a miracle, chang. 
ing a mass of unrefined, spoiled sugar into pure, white 
sugar. People tell of the time when, as he was retum- 
ing from one of his missions of mercy, he found the 
dead body of a monk whom he liked very much. He 
embraced the corpse, and with his tears brought life 
back into the body. 

‘When he lay dying, at the age of 60, he asked to 
be buried in the same garment he was wearing, old, 
ditty and mended as it was. As far as the people of 
the Peruvian capital are concerned, nothing would be 
more just than his canonization. 

TRANSLATED BY Louis Wiznitzer 
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Image of Frei Martin de Porres 
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THE WORLD * LOOKS AT THE U.S.A. 





A German Tribute 
to Kennedy 


HAMBURG: Translated from Die Welt 


Hans Zehrer, author of the following article and 
editor-in-chief of the independent newspaper Die 
Welt, published in Hamburg, first gained fame in 
Germany thirty years ago as editor of Die Tat, a 
nationalist monthly that attracted the interest of 
various foreign correspondents. Zehrer and his so- 
called “Tat-Circle” foresaw the beginning of the end 
of the Weimar Republic and the need for a radical 
solution that did not follow the totalitarian line of 
Stalin or Hitler. But history moved too fast for them 
and Zehrer had to wait until the Adenauer era be- 
fore he came into his own. Now, about twice a 
month, he contributes a long leading editorial to 
Die Welt, wsually on global themes. The way Presi- 
dent Kennedy responded, in words and deeds, to 
the challenge that now confronts him caused Hans 
Zehrer to open his editorial in the issue of February 
4, 1961, with this appreciation of the new man in 
the White House: 


KENNEDY has it tougher than Churchill. T'wenty- 
one years ago, when the latter told the House of 
Commons: “The Battle of France is over; now I 
await the Battle of Britain,” everyone knew it was so. 
The Battle of Dunkirk had shaken the citizens of 
Britain into an awareness of reality. If their leaders 
could dare to speak of blood, sweat, and tears, it was 
because everyone in England knew that capitulation 
was the only alternative. Four weeks later, enemy 
fliers began the Blitz on London. 

Kennedy must describe things as they are. That, 
according to Lasalle, is the only way to overcome an 
impossible situation. But he is speaking to his pros- 
perous fellow citizens who, like the peoples of other 
Western countries, have not had the real facts of their 
situation spelled out to them. ‘They do not yet under- 
stand that the world has become one, that its popula- 
tion will double in the next forty years, that it is 
wracked by hunger, fear of atomic weapons, and the 
need for more living space. He, too, must talk about 
a Dunkirk, but a Dunkirk that has not yet happened. 
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For if it had happened, it would already be too late. 
A difficult and thankless assignment. 

Perhaps Kennedy himself has no conception of the 
realities of the world we live in. But certain passages 
in his Inaugural Address point out that the crisis 
deepens daily; every day makes a solution more diffh- 
cult. As more hostile powers acquire more new weap- 
ons, the hour of maximum danger draws nearer. 

The people to whom he speaks know little of these 
things. ‘They live in another world, where everything 
is nicely arranged and a secure future stretches out 
before them for the next seventy years. Fundamentally 
they think no differently than do the people in the 
East, who also believe they have everything arranged 
to meet every contingency. All they want is more 
comforts like those the Western peoples enjoy. 
Khrushchev cannot talk to them about sacrifices any 
more; in order to hold their support, he must talk 
about well-being. So he promises to catch up with 
America by 1970, but the appointed hour always lies 
at least five years in the future. After forty-three years 
of sacrifice, they have had enough ideas and utopias. 
Now they want something on which they can put 
their hands. “Nobody here speaks of overtime pay,” 
said Khrushchev before the Plenum of the Central 
Committee. “Do you think we can win through to 
Communism with morality alone? Morality is a good 
thing, but it must rest on a material foundation.” 
The Chinese, on the other hand, will make sacri- 
fices, but now they are going hungry and something 
has gone wrong with their great forward leap. 

Kennedy and Khrushchev both find themselves in 
similar situations. ‘They know what kind of reality 
surrounds them. But this knowledge is confined to 
themselves and to a small circle. They know that they 
can hold their own only if they succeed in mobilizing 
the masses and give the masses some idea of the new 
world in which they live. That is why Kennedy re- 
lentlessly explains what has to be done to end the 
1961 recession so that the entire power of the United 
States can be harnessed during the next two years. 
That is why Khrushchev no less relentlessly reveals 
the plight of Soviet agriculture, purges officials, and 
organizes mass meetings all over the country to arouse 
the people. They also know that if any war comes, it 
will destroy them both and set humanity back many 
centuries. That is why Kennedy increases armament. 
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He wants to restore the balance of world power as 
well as the balance of rocket power. At the same time 
Khrushchev fights against those forces in his own 
camp who want to take advantage of their temporary 
advantage by resorting to war. But both are also in- 
terested in reaching agreement with each other and 


in preventing any new power from arising to bring 
everything down in ruins. That is why a controlled 
ban on nuclear testing is the first agreement they 
might reach because it serves the interests of them 
both. 

Hans Zehrer 











News ITEM: 


“Things like that can’t happen in Italy and Russia!” 


America and Israel 


CAIRO: Al-Gomhouria 


President Kennedy's “peace corps” proposal was 
meant to demonstrate to the world that American 
youth is ready, able, and willing to work in those 
countries which are trying to enter the Twentieth 
Century but lack know-how and personnel. It was 
meant to “depoliticalize” technical assistance to un- 
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Twenty-nine electric companies and forty-five of their executives were found guilty 
of monopolistic practices by Federal Judge Ganey of the United States. As soon 
as the sentences were pronounced, police took the condemned executives away. 








MINO MACCARI, *‘Il MONDO,** ROME 





derdeveloped countries. But in some parts of the 
world it has been interpreted as a Machiavellian 
political maneuver. Thus Cairo’s main daily wrote: 


CR RT 


ISRAEL Goldstein, President of the International | 
Zionist Federation, is not contented with proclaim: | 
ing his demands regarding increased Jewish immigta | 
tion into Israel but he also asserts that Kennedy’ 
project for sending American technicians to all parts | 


of the world serves the purposes of his plan in a direct | 
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manner as it affords an opportunity for the flower 
of Jewish-American youth, with their capital and their 
technical experience, to emigrate to Israel under the 
guise of American technicians. 

This is then an agreement or a practical plan 
aimed at achieving Zionist expansionist objectives by 
obtaining increased American support and American 
funds. Israel will thus also obtain direct U.S. aid in 
the form of the immigration of Jewish-American 
technicians and experts carrying with them their 
capital. 

It will thus be readily seen that imperialism is car- 
rying on its plan for launching an attack on Arab 
nationalism and hatching conspiracies against it, 
rendering aid to Israel in its expansionist plans and 
its suspicious projects by which it prepares itself to 
be more capable of perpetrating acts of hostility and 
aggression against the Arabs. 

In any case, these expedients do not afford greater 
proof of crafty methods than the circulation of the 
report concerning the alleged Jewish atomic bomb or 
its collusion in playing the dirty role assigned to it 
in the treacherous tripartite aggression on this coun- 
try in 1957. 

It is a further proof of the uninterrupted joint 
American-Zionist imperialist plan against the Arabs. 

We are, however, ever ready for any eventuality. 


TRANSLATED BY The Cairo Press Review 


JFK’s New Economic Frontiers 
SWITZERLAND: Translated from Neve Zircher Zeitung 


February 12, 1961 


President Kennedy’s three messages, one on the 
“State of the Union” and two on domestic economic 
policy and the balance of payments, outline a bold 
program to deal with internal and external weaknesses 
by means of a comprehensive economic expansion. 
Whereas the Eisenhower administration feared that 
economic expansion under a free economy could sub- 
ject the unfavorable balance of payments to a danger- 
ous strain, Kennedy assumes that economic progress 
at home creates economic strength abroad. 

The points of view differ because their evaluations 
of the problem differ. Recent experience convinced 
Eisenhower that expansion and full employment 
automatically promoted inflation and weakened the 
dollar. Kennedy, on the other hand, rejects the fatal- 
istic assumption that full employment and economic 
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growth must mean inflation and loss of confidence in 
the currency. “We may not,” he declared in one of 
his economic messages, “as a nation accept the belief 
that a reasonable stability of prices can only be 
achieved by putting up with a slack economy, chronic 
unemployment, and dwindling rates of growth.” The 
new Democratic administration in the United States 
has set itself the double task of accelerating economic 
growth while checking inflation. 

The declaration in favor of promoting economic 
growth ties in with a no less precise approach to in- 
flation, which Kennedy has called a cruel burden on 
the weak and a sure way to encourage a balance of 
payments crisis and to disturb the free world’s econ- 
omy. He pledged his Administration never to con- 
tribute to price inflation by letting demand increase 
faster than capacity. Should a tendency threaten, the 
government will set the powerful currency and credit 
controls in motion against it. 

Kennedy takes heart from the fact that the United 
States has not put its productive capacity to full use. 
Under such circumstances he expects an accelerated 
tate of economic growth to do more than end the 
recession. He sees no reason to assume that a perma- 
nent continuance of such growth will necessarily lead 
to inflation. He counts on such measures as new 
public and private construction, a higher minimum 
wage, stimulation of new investment by means of tax 
reform, and even a slightly unbalanced budget to stim- 
ulate the economy. First of all, however, come the 
attitudes of unions and management. Even during the 
1958 recession, prices and wages did not fall; they rose 
slightly. Kennedy’s daring effort to reach full employ- 
ment without inflation therefore depends first of all 
on preventing American labor unions from demand- 
ing higher wages and businessmen from charging 
higher prices. If Kennedy can maintain American eco- 
nomic growth at a high level while avoiding inflation, 
he will win a history-making victory. Should the at- 
tempt fail, he may face the eventual choice of giving 
priority to achieving full employment or preventing 
inflation, in which case his decision might well favor 
the former. But the surest way for Kennedy to reach 
both goals is for him to recognize that stable expendi- 
tures and prices form the soundest basis for economic 
growth. 

Just as Kennedy’s domestic program would increase 
the rate of economic growth without inflation, so he 
would reconstruct the balance of payments in such a 
way as to defend the present parity of the dollar. 
President Kennedy has done this, bringing to bear the 
entire currency strength of the United States: its 17.5 
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billion dollar gold reserve and its drawing rights at 
the I.M.F. He has also formally committed the 11.5 
billion dollar reserves still tied up by coverage regula- 
tions, to defend the present gold parity of the dollar 
and put the I.M.F. reserves into operation as well. On 
the other hand, the President’s message does not in- 
clude any pledge to compensate foreign holders of 
short term investments in gold—a measure repeatedly 
recommended abroad to strengthen confidence in the 
dollar, but probably regarded by Kennedy himself as 
inappropriate and superfluous. The mere monetary 
demonstration of power and his assurance that the 
monetary ammunition he has assembled to defend 
the parity of the dollar in case of need have already 
halted speculation on a dollar devaluation at home 
or abroad. 

But this favorable psychological effect cannot last 
unless the outflow of gold from the United States 
can be checked and unless the balance of payments 
improves. Granted that the outflow of gold does not 
accurately reflect the soundness of the dollar, the 
United States Government should try to stem this 
flow if only because the general public considers it a 
barometer for the dollar. That is why Kennedy has 
tried to halt the flight of short-term capital and de- 
crease the unfavorable balance of payments by man- 
ipulation of interest rates. 

At the top of his currency policy agenda Kennedy 
has placed two measures which go beyond the imme- 
diate dollar crisis and focus on the long-range inter- 
national goal of assuring international solvency. The 
balance of payments message stipulates that increased 
world trade requires larger currency reserves. In that 
connection he calls for re-examination of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in line with the so-called 
Triffn-plan that would internationalize the I.M.F.’s 
foreign exchange reserves. The recent Berstein pro- 
posal calling for possible extensions of I.M.F. quotas 
if some national currencies become tight within the 
Fund also affects the European Payments Union. 
Kennedy’s instructions to the Treasury Department 
to begin immediate reform of the I.M.F. indicate that 
the new President and his advisors believe it urgent 
to extend the I.M.F.’s credit capacity at once. Now 
that the short-term foreign obligations of the United 
States have grown to 19.5 billion dollars extensive 
liquidation of these investments could have serious 
repercussions at home and abroad. ~ 

The attempt to enable the I.M.F. to create new 
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international currencies and become a mote active 
credit organization is also reflected in Kennedy’s in. 
tention to utilize the American drawing rights at the 
I.M.F. not only in emergencies, but as a regular credit 
instrument. The resources of the I.M.F., which now 
total 14.7 billion dollars, could become a significant 
credit resource, especially if other governments fol- 
lowed the same practice. Since the British gover. 
ment, in view of their own unfavorable balance of 
payments and their relatively weak currency standing 
would also like to exercise their drawing rights at the 
I.M.F., the two Anglo-Saxon partners may well cany 
out their intentions. Japan and the industrial coun- 
tries of Europe would hardly welcome such an inno- 
vation, since their more ample currency reserves might 
compel them to extend more credits automatically. 
Worthv of notice in Kennedy’s balance of payments 
message is the policy statement that America should 
take the lead in an international “coordination of 
financial economic policy.” Anyone who recalls the 
opposition of the United States to all the attempts 
to have the Organization for European Cooperation 
Development take coordinated measures to deal with 
the business cycle will wonder how the Congress will 
respond to the resolution with which Kennedy an- 
nounces his intention to lead in this direction. 
Kennedy’s economic and currency policy program is 
impressive by virtue of its resoluteness, its thirst for 
action and its comprehensive planning. The new 
President has recognized the essential economic shott- 
comings and the most important challenges facing 
the United States and does not hesitate to attack 
these problems without delay. In the economic strug- 
gle between West and East only an active, expansive 
economic policy of the free world can assert itself. As 
opposed to the recent indecisive “caretaker” policy 
of the Eisenhower administration, the “New Frontier 
Spirit” that has now entered the field of economic 
policy in America—although sometimes still exuberant 
in its ways—represents great hope. However, for the 
time being it still remains only a hope. For its success 


depends first of all on the question, to be judged [ 


later, whether or not the new men in Washington 
will succeed in bringing about not only an accelers 


tion of economic growth, but also an inflation-free | 


growth. Reaching this double goal requires a strong 
and prudent policy as well as a high degree of sense 


of responsibility and discipline on the part of the | 


American people. 
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The Button 
By Emil Roboft 
Translated from Sturshel (Sofia) 


Sturshel, the current voice of Bulgaria’s satirical 
writers and cartoonists, offers a commentary on 
certain less laudable traits of human nature. This 
sort of writing, both in its wit and spirited commen- 
tary on present social conditions in Bulgaria, is 
something of a rarity. 


THE JACKET opened, slipped off his shoulders, and 
almost got lost in the crowd, but Kosta Andreeff 
managed to board the trolley. When he tried to but- 
ton up, he realized that the button had actually been 
torn off. To return to the trolley stop and look for it, 
was useless. But he couldn’t very well go around with- 
out a button. That’s why Andreeff happened to stop 
in at the shop called “The Sea of Buttons.” 

“Please let me have a button to go with this jacket,” 
he said to the salesgirl. 

The girl at once placed before him several buttons, 
then thought of something, and took out of a drawer 
still another button, rather different, made of a glassy 
substance. 

“Here, take this one,” she said, putting it in front 
of the others. “It’s been kicking around, but nobody 
wants it because it doesn’t match any other. Look 
how well it goes with your jacket!” 

“Isn’t it too big?” asked Kosta. 

“Big buttons are in vogue again,” said the salesgirl. 

“It looks a little funny. . . . It will attract atten- 
tion.” 

“That’s what’s nice about it! Everybody’ll like it, 
and even envy you, you'll see.” 

“Oh well, I don’t know about that. . .” smiled 
Kosta. The girl smiled, too. Their eyes met, and he 
kept on looking. . . He even thought . . . not really 
much (in such instants men are incapable of think- 
ing), picked up the button in silence, paid, and left 
the shop in high spirits. 

When he arrived home, Kosta said to his wife: 
“Would you give me a needle to sew on a button?” 

“Kosta, what’re you saying? Since when do you 
sew on buttons?” She said it because they had a 
visitor—their neighbor, Stefanya, who had come to 
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borrow some paprika from them. 

“I was joking,” said Kosta, a bit annoyed at this 
female demagoguery. He put the button on the table. 

“What an unusual button!” wondered his wife. 
“Where did you get it?” 

“T stole it.” 

“Oh, come on!” 

“I bought it.” 

“Where did you buy it? I’ve never seen a button 
like that. . .” This annoyed Kosta even more. 

“Special purchase for privileged people through 
the Ministry of Foreign Commerce!” he exclaimed ir- 
titably. His wife frowned and fell silent. The neigh- 
bor felt the button, examined it curiously in detail, 
and suddenly decided to leave: “I’ve got to go, my 
husband must’ve fallen asleep waiting for me. . .” and 
sneaked out hastily. As soon as she got home she said: 
“Other people are sitting pretty, while we spend our 
lives dozing.” 

“What peee-ople?” yawned her husband, who had, 
in fact, been napping on the couch. 

“Kosta Andreeff, for example!” 

“Well, he is a member of the Party,” her husband 
said, leaning back again. 

“Just because he’s a Party member, it doesn’t mean 
they should live high and handsome, while we just 
scrape along. . .” 

“Why all this envy?” 

“If you’d only seen his button, you’d go nuts!” 

“What button?” 

“For his jacket! Imported! Special purchase only 
for insiders!” 

“Nonsense!” 

“To you everything is nonsense! But others have 
connections. . .” 

“If it’s only for a button, I'll find connections 
tom...” 

“You'll find them my eye, all you do is talk! Good 
Lord, if I’d known then what a jerk you are, I'd never 
married you!” 

Possibly stung by these words, Stefanya’s husband, 
the very next day, actually called up a friend in the 
“TImport-Export Office” and asked him what the situa- 
tion was with regard to buttons. 

“We haven’t imported any buttons,” his friend 
said, “that’s the first I’ve heard of it. . .” 

“Then where did my neighbor get it? Imported 
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button, I saw it with my own eyes.” 

“Maybe a friend of his bought it for him. Quite 
a few people get to go abroad. . .” 

“You may be right,” said Stefanya’s husband. 
“Well, sorry for the trouble.” 

In the evening he tried to calm his wife: “There 
hasn’t been any import shipment of buttons. I 
checked with ‘Import-Export’. A friend of Kosta’s 
must’ve bought it for him abroad.” 

“Sure, others have friends who buy them things! 
They're not like us!” she shrieked, and quickly ran 
to the neighbors, not to the Andreefts, but the others 
that lived across the street, and explained that the 
night before she hadn’t been informed correctly 
about the button because it hadn’t been imported 
by the government, it had been brought to Kosta by 
a friend of his, all the way from Paris, and it was 
even possible that Kosta himself had been there. . . 
The way people get to roam abroad for no reason at 
all, squandering State funds! Stefanya’s neighbor, in 
turn, hopped over to her neighbors and corrected 
what she’d said the night before, adding that Kosta 
every year, sometimes twice a year, goes abroad, and 
because there was nothing else he could buy there, 
this time he bought a button, but such a button that 
couldn’t be produced in Bulgaria, even a hundred 
years from now... 

Thus the news of Kosta Andreeff’s button made the 
rounds of all his neighbors and finally becaine the 
chief topic of conversation in the local tavern. 
“Well,” said one of those present, “you've got to 
know how to feather your nest. . .” 

“Yeah,” sneered another, “and he calls himself a 
Communist. . .” 

“A Communist sure, but he, too, is eager to wear 
capitalist buttons!” 

“Hey, comrades, no leftist remarks!” piped up the 
Block Secretary of the Party who also was there. 
“That button, was it made by a capitalist? No, it 
was made by our very own working class!” 

“That’s right. . . Nobody said it isn’t so. . . A capi- 
talist wouldn’t even dirty his hands with this kind of 
work. . .” said a few scattered voices. But their con- 
sent did not pacify the Party Secretary. “Some of 
our comrades are turning into bourgeois types,” said 
he, “they don’t even think that the people will ask 
them to account for everything. . .” 

The following evening the Party Secretary stopped 
Kosta Andreeff on the street and said: “What’s this 
button I hear you bought? The whole block is talk- 
_ =e 

“What button?” queried Kosta, surprised. He had 
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forgotten altogether about the button. 

“The button for a jacket. You got it from abroad 
or something. . .” 

“Oh yeah, here it is.” Kosta showed the button. 
“It’s not from abroad—I bought it in a shop.” 

“He’s hiding the truth from us,” thought the Sec- 
retary, and it rubbed him the wrong way. “He himself 
told people it was imported, and now doesn’t want 
to tell me.” 

“Well, be that as it may,” he said aloud, “at least 
don’t display it so prominently to tease people.” 

“Where should I put it?” shot back Kosta. “Must 
I wear it on the back? Or carry it in my pocket?” 

“Doesn’t tolerate criticism,” thought the Secretary, 





and added aloud: “Think this thing over. As you 
know, a Communist is in the public eye.” Kosta 
Andreeff almost blew up at this point, but the Secre- 
tary, with a quick “Good night,” went on hurriedly. 
“Hides things from us and doesn’t tolerate criticism,” 
he repeated to himself when he returned home and, 
involuntarily, exclaimed: “You can’t do that, com- 
rade!” 

“What’s the matter?” asked his mother from the 
kitchen. The Party Secretary was a bachelor and 
lived with his mother. 

“What’s eating you?” she asked again. 

“Well, I have to write a report. . .” he said. 

“Aren’t you tired of all those reports,” she sighed, 
“are you going to straighten out this world, son?” 

“Yes, I will!” grimly answered the Secretary. Who 
knows what would have happened further if the epi 
sode with the button hadn’t ended in a most unex- 
pected way. 

One evening, when the boys on the block began 
boasting—one, about his father’s plan to buy a sports 
car, another, about the new television set at home, 
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etc—Kosta’s son Andy, for lack of anything else to 
boast about, said: “But you don’t know what a but- 
ton my father just bought!” 

“Ma and Pa talked about it the other night,” said 
a boy. 

“My grandma told me about it,” said another. A 
third lad suggested: “Andy, I'll give you three mar- 
bles for that button.” Three colored marbles were not 
a small price, but Andy shook his head. “No, my 
dad’ll give me a licking.” 

“I'll give you five! Five marbles are worth a lick- 
| ing.” Andy hesitated. ‘True, five colored marbles were 
worth a tanning, but. . . When he saw him weaken- 
ing, the prospective buyer raised the price: “Six!” 

“I can’t!” Andy said quickly, afraid of yielding to 
temptation. 

“Seven—last call!” 

“Take it, stupid!” A buddy poked him. “When will 
you ever win five marbles, butterfingers!” 

“Okay,” Andy said meekly. “I'll cut it off tonight.” 

“Don’t cut it,” the buyer advised him. “Your fa- 

ther might catch you that way. Better tear it off. He'll 
think it got lost in the mob on the trolley.” 
} %In the morning, Andy heard with remorse his fa- 
ther’s voice in the hallway: “Damn it, I lost that one, 
too!” And Kosta Andreeff might have got angry if it 
_ hadn’t occurred to him that in this way the whole 
idiotic story about the odd button was brought to a 
welcome end. . . At the same time he remembered the 
smiling salesgirl at “The Sea of Buttons,” and felt a 
strange yearning to see her again. On his way to work, 
Kosta Andreeff stopped off at the little shop and, 
_ suppressing a sudden adolescent embarrassment, said: 
“Please, may I have a button for this jacket. . .” 

“You lost it again,” the salesgirl said with a smile, 
and Andreeff felt wonderful that she remembered 
him, that from among hundreds of customers she 
had singled him out. “Yesterday we received a ship- 
ment of very nice buttons,” she boasted. 

“They're not imported?” inquired Kosta with alarm. 

“No, we got them from the Plovdiv Fair.” 

“No, no, please, I don’t want any special but- 

tons. . .” 

“But you must see how good looking they are,” 
and she smiled again. But Kosta bowed low and 
stubbornly insisted: “No, no, please let me have some- 
thing ordinary. . .” 

Realizing he wouldn’t give in, the salesgirl gave 

him a gray, insignificant, very ordinary button,—so 
) ordinary that nobody would ever notice it. 
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Socialist Entertainment 


The Peking Review (China) 


The “big leap forward” must have its own music, 
and the best conservatories are on the farms. 


THE RECENT second performance of the Central 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra’s new composi- 
tion Defend Yenan! confirmed the general response 
of critics and public. . . Such a full-length musical 
composition could never have been created . . . four 
years ago. Since the orchestra was still very young 
then, some of its members had the old-time ivory- 
tower attitude of believing that symphonic music has 
“nothing to do with politics” and “cannot be given a 
national character.” As with many others the anti- 
rightist struggle and the great debates in the artistic 
and literary field in 1957 opened their eyes to the 
fact that symphonic music is no exception in the 
matter of serving the people. After most of its mem- 
bers got the chance to go and work alongside the 
peasants last year, they were more than ever anxious 
to create compositions with a content and form wel- 
comed by the masses of people. 


Collectors, Dealers, Salesrooms 
By George Savage 
Studio (London) 


The Studio is a long-established monthly art maga- 
zine which publishes articles of general interest in 
all branches of the visual arts. 


TO ANYONE ATTENDING a sale at Sotheby’s or 
Christie’s for the first time the proceedings must seem 
almost like a strange religious ceremony. The room is 
hushed. The silence is broken only by the voice of 
the auctioneer announcing ever-higher figures. Some- 
times a flash of wit from the rostrum enlivens the pro- 
ceedings momentarily, for the auctioneers are men 
with a sense of humor, and nearly everyone present is 
known to them personally. Who, for instance, can for- 
get Peter Wilson’s quiet suggestion—“Won’t anyone 
give more?”—when the bidding for an important 
Cézanne reached the record price of £220,000. But, 
for the most part, the proceedings continue quietly, 
smoothly, and deceptively quickly. One marks pur- 
chases on the catalogue, and the figures hardly seem 
like real money. Important lots are disposed of at 
rather more than one a minute, the sale ends promptly 
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to time, the day’s takings (ranging from ten thousand 
to half-a-million pounds) are written down and added 
up, and everyone adjourns for lunch. 

Bidding proceeds by an imperceptible nod of the 
head, or the flick of a catalogue. The auctioneers are 
adept at picking bids from the assembly, and they 
have long ago learned to ignore those small move- 
ments which the stranger fears will buy him a Chelsea 
figure for a thousand pounds, or a Canaletto for ten 
thousand. 

What the observer sees in action, of course, is a 
group of highly-skilled professionals intent on getting 
this part of the day’s work done as quickly as possible. 
The lots have been inspected. Dealers have weighed 
them in the balance of their judgement, and have val- 
ued them. The actual sale is almost an anti-climax. 

What, then, is the position of the private buyer 
at a sale of this kind? Can he hope to buy what he 
wants more cheaply than in the dealer's showroom? 
Neither of these questions can be answered simply. 
It depends on what he wants, and who he is. 

There are some collectors who have studied the 
market for many years. They are well-known to every- 
one present, and they often buy from many of the 
dealers. ‘They are almost regarded as members of the 
trade, and provided they have a sufficient tact and 
discretion not to interfere with the legitimate inter- 
ests of the dealers present, they are at little or no 
disadvantage. 

Then, in every general sale, there are some good 
things which dealers do not want. Large furniture, for 
instance, may not always be very early, but it is made 
with good materials and workmanship. It can often be 
bought for less than anything of the same kind in the 
so-called contemporary style. 

In the case of most other things, however, these 
two questions are not so easy to answer. They can, 
to some extent, be answered by referring to the rela- 
tively large number of important dealers in business, 
and to the extent of their purchases for stock. By far 
the greater number of objects which pass each year 
through the sale-rooms are bought by dealers, and 
most large collectors prefer to operate through them. 

It is evident, therefore, that there are distinct ad- 
vantages in buying from dealers, either directly from 
stock, or by paying them a commission to make a 
purchase in the sale-room. Not all dealers will accept 
commissions. If there is little competition the lot may 
fall cheaply, and the dealer loses in proportion as his 
customer gains. Some prefer to buy for their own 
account and add a margin of profit which, to judge by 
percentage figures quoted by accountants, is not as 
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high as in many trades and professions. The deale 
renders many other services to his customers which 
make the association a satisfactory one for both par 
ties. Primarily, he makes the market, and protects the 
value of their purchases, and this, in itself, is sufficient 


to justify the dealer’s position in the structure of the ) 


art market. 

Despite assertions to the contrary, dealers in the 
sale-room do not regard the private buyer with enmity, 
but neither do they see him in the same light as, 
friend or an associate who will later be in a position 
to help them. They see no reason why the strange 
should not be made to pay something more than the 
highest price which they are prepared to give, and 
they are adept at remaining the underbidder wha 
they wish. 

Moreover, the dealer enjoys one advantage which 
the private buyer does not. If, inadvertently, he pay 
too much for a lot, he can write down the value in hi 
stock-book, and the reduction can be offset against 
profits for tax purposes. 

Their attitude is not reprehensible. On the con 
trary it usually stems from bitter experience. A few 
collectors try to buy in the sale-room with very littl 
knowledge of what an object is worth. They reason 
that the dealer has to make a profit, and that they 
can, therefore, afford to pay just a little more. They 
are, in fact, trying to use his knowledge and exper 
ence without paying for the privilege, and are in much 
the same position as the man who tries to extract free 
advice from the doctor, lawyer, or stock-broker whom 
he meets socially. Most of the dealers I have know 
have been pleased to advise their friends and cus 
tomers, but, quite rightly, they resent the gratuitou 
assumption that they would be willing to do as much 
for a stranger. 


If the collector consults a dealer willing to purchase} 
for him on commission, he will, almost invariably, save} 


money. If he buys an object from the dealet’s show 


room, then he must recognize that the dealer needs a} 


profit to stay in business. The collector, if he seeks: 


profit, has ample opportunity to get it by holding the 


object for a few years. . . 
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WORLD * OF ARTS 





La Dolce Vita 


Peter Harcourt 


One of the most important events in the 1961 
cinema season will take place at the Henry Miller 
Theatre in New York City on April 17—the American 
premiere of Federico Fellini's La Dolce Vita. 

First released in February 1959, this film has won 
twenty-six important prizes, including Venice’s Leone 
dOro and the Cannes Gold Medal for the best inter- 
national entry. After two years La Dolce Vita (The 
Sweet Life) is still playing to packed houses in 
Europe. Its popularity—it is, incidentally, the only 
Italian picture which Italians have queued up to see 
—has been matched by the critical acclaim accorded 
it. 

La Dolce Vita has apparently stirred other Italian 
directors to increased creative activity. Once again, 


as in the immediate postwar years, the Italian film 
seems to be in full renaissance. Directors like An- 
tonioni and Bolognini are affirming themselves in 
major works; Rossellini seems to have taken a new 
road. Americans can expect to see soon such films as 
L’Avventura, La Giornata Balorda, and Rocco of this 
renaissance. 

The Twentieth Century magazine is the continua- 
tion of the renowned Victorian periodical The Nine- 
teenth Century. 


IF WE THINK of Fellini’s previous films—of I] 
Bidone, La Strada, or Le Notti di Cabiria—the first 
thing that will strike us about La Dolce Vita is its 
size. Not only does Fellini make use of a large screen, 
but the film runs for a solid three hours. It is an in- 
sistent film, a film with a vision; and throughout 
every millimeter of its extended length, Fellini insists 
on this vision with all the force and energy the cin- 


Federico Fellini at work. 
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ema can command. He has deliberately done his best 
to shock us, but to shock us into seeing and feeling 
what he himself has seen and felt. 

Fellini has said that “every true work of art is a 
confession”; and indeed, it is in the confessional tone 
of complete sincerity that the film has been planned. 
There is no plot and virtually no characters. Although 
it is crammed full of people, they all come and go. 
Even the character of Marcello the journalist, who 
provides a pivot for the world swirling round him, is 
not fully developed. As with all the people in the 
film, there is so much about him that we never un- 
derstand. In this film, the individual characters and 
the story represent only a part of what Fellini is try- 
ing to say, for they are all subservient to certain domi- 
nating attitudes he is concerned to probe and criticize, 
to his central vision of the emptiness of so much of 
modern life. With this film, I feel that Fellini has 
come a long way from his neo-realist beginnings. 

The film consists of a series of episodes, of seven 
self-indulgent nights followed by seven disillusioning 
dawns. Out of the crowds and chaos of the film, how- 
ever, certain characters emerge that seem to embody 
the attitudes that Fellini feels are false and empty in 
the sweet life of the modern world. Marcello himself 
seems to be a kind of floundering average man. He 
is capable of moments of perception and of planning 
“great” books, which he is then never able to write. 
As he is without belief, he is without a center and is 
therefore unable to resist the seductive indolence of 
the world around him. He is really a pathetic figure, 
a straw in the wind, influenced by everyone he meets 
and unable to withstand the pull of the meaningless- 
ness he exposes himself to. 

Then there is the strangely sympathetic and ulti- 
mately terrifying figure of Steiner, the intellectual. As 
his German name might suggest, Steiner is the mod- 
ern déraciné eclectic, the man with only intellectual 
allegiances. For him all experience is filtered through 
the mind. He is a dilettante, as he himself says, “too 
serious to be an amateur and not serious enough to 
be a professional.” He remains outside experience, un- 
attached, and strives to bring to life the order and 
clarity of a work of art. In his self-created isolation, 
he draws what sustenance he can from the culture of 
all nations and epochs. When we first see him, he is 
carrying a Sanskrit grammar in a modern church and, 
after a few tentative chords of jazz, we hear him 
playing a Bach toccata on the organ. 

For Steiner, life has meaning only if he can con- 
template it as he can a work of art. Even natural 
sounds, the roar of the wind and the sea, are recorded 
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Emma, jealous of Sylvia, collapses 
after an overdose of barbiturates. 


Sylvia’s dip in the Fontana di Trevi. 
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Amid spotlights and cameras the crowd 
awaits the miracle, but there is only rain. 


. ... ends with a spiritualistic séance in Nadia begins her striptease... . 
an empty villa on the grounds. 
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. which marks the climax of an orgiastic night at Fregene. 


The party crawls to an end. 











on tape and listened to like music; and his delight in 
his daughter is largely the delight he takes in her 
fondness for words, in her own instinctive gifts as 
a poet. For Steiner, real life is apparently too much, 
and he tries, through art, to find an escape. Of course, 
he fails; and the conclusion of these scenes is too hor- 
tible to contemplate. Here, as elsewhere in the film, a 
number of questions remain unanswered, though not, 
I am sure, through any carelessness on Fellini’s part. 
His wish is to shock us into seeing the total vacuity 
and negation of. life that such an existence may in- 
volve, and to suggest that it is not through art or 
the abstractions of the intellect that salvation is to 
be found. 

Nor is it through the worship of the flesh, either, 
as the scenes involving Anita Ekberg would imply. 
Whether or not she knows what she is doing, Anita 
Ekberg as Sylvia Rank—the Swedish-American film 
star, making a Franco-German-Italian film in Rome— 
is marvelous. Fellini manages to turn her into a 
travesty of herself and all her kind, and at the same 
time, to bring out her essential innocence. She seems 
to have no idea of the effect her abundant flesh has 
on people, but like a child, glories in the admiration 
the world and the gawking, crawling, falsifying press 
have heaped upon her. She is more interested in 
barking dogs and a hungry little kitten than in Mar- 
cello’s frustrated desires; and for her, the soutane and 
prelate’s hat, in which she appears in St. Peter’s, are 
worn rather as a gesture of reverence. Her dip in the 
Trevi fountain and her “baptism” of Marcello there, 
is undergone with the unreflective delight of a 
thoughtless child. For Marcello, in his fascination, 
she is all women—mother, daughter, sister, wife, mis- 
tress, the hearth itself; for us looking on, she is a 
rather charming but pathetically spoiled, misin- 
formed, and overgrown young girl. 

The contrasting juxtaposition of scenes and images 
that Fellini startles us with throughout the film often 
serves to emphasize the way the modern world, hav- 
ing turned from the church, has deified the flesh of 
this kind of creature. At the opening of the film, only 
a handful of ragged boys are intent on following 
through the streets of Rome the shadow cast by a 
huge Christ being towed by helicopter towards St. 
Peter's; whereas in Caracalla’s Night Club, in the 
course of a phrenetic cha-cha and rock ’n roll, the 
crowds all delight in following this new and living 
goddess, this bare white creature, as she dances her 
way among the pillars of the ancient Caracalla’s 
baths. At the end of her dance as she is lifted in the 
air and as we see her extended body held high above 
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the torches that illuminate the night club, we might 
well think that we were spectators at some ancient 
pagan sacrifice. In fact, we are. 

As the film opens with the image of the huge 
Christ offering peace to mankind, so it ends with the 
image of an ugly sea-monster that has been pulled 
up onto the shore. We have just been through the 
most extended of the nightly orgies, during which 
Marcello and his friends have been behaving worse 
than beasts. At dawn, they all straggle out onto the 
beach and encounter this obscene blob of a fish with 
crabs and jellyfish crawling over its swollen flesh. And 
from its disconcertingly human eyes, it stares out at 
the debauchees as they stare down at it. “He can’t 
tell his front from his behind, the poor thing,” the 
“queer,” Pieroni, giggles, as they look down at it and 
try to decide whether it is male or female—the most 
pressing question for these people who can now 
think of nothing but sex. 

But the image of the monster is not quite the end. 
If there is any hope in the film, any positive element 
to offset the vision of emptiness and futility, it is to 
be found in the figure of the little Umbman angel, 
Paola, whom Marcello has met once briefly in the 
course of the film and whose fragile beauty he could 
acknowledge. At the very end of the film as Mar- 
cello’s friends grow tired of the monster and decide 
to return indoors, the sound track swells with the roar 
of the wind and the surf—the same sounds that Steiner 
had tried to preserve artificially as art—and the delicate 
figure of Paola appears. She waves to Marcello across 
an inlet that separates them and invites him, in 
mime, to come and dance with her. There is a mo- 
ment when a shadow of recognition crosses his face. 
But in his drunken stupor, he manages to shake it 
off and thus to reject the offer of her innocence. He 
probably realizes, as do we, that for him, it is too 
late. Shrugging his shoulders hopelessly, he turns 
away from her and walks back along the beach, past 
the monster, to his companions. The wind and the 
water continue to roar, and the camera moves in 
upon the girl’s face as she gently waves goodbye and 
smiles sadly, yet with a look of trust and understand- 
ing. And then, in a final and most disconcerting kind 
of plea, she looks at the camera—and at us. It is a 
solemn moment in the film and provides a powerful 
and quietly affirmative close. With such a creature in 
the world, Fellini seems to be saying, where there is 
still the presence of simple trust and hope, there is 
perhaps a chance of some measure of salvation. 

Of course, complaints can be and have _ been 
brought against this film. It is so long and exhausting 
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that in the end we are bored and exasperated by the 
unrelieved bulk of it all. And yet it seems to me, it 
is part of Fellini’s intention to make us actually feel 
the boredom and exasperation that such an empty life 
entails. In such a film, it is easy enough to find faults 
to criticize, details that could be altered here or 
there; but see it we must, and resist its force and 
deny the impact of its vision if we can. 
The Twentieth Century (London) 


On Memorizing Scores 
Bruno Walter 


Bruno Walter now 84 years old, constitutes an im- 
pressive example of the fact that an artist’s suc- 
cess is not determined by facile public acclaim, 
but by a harmonious relationship between composi- 
tion and personality. At the age of 17, Bruno Walter 
raised his baton for the first time. His journey to 
world-wide fame took him through Hamburg, Bres- 
lau, Pressburg, and Riga to Berlin. In Hamburg 
he met Gustav Mahler, whose then little known 
and often misunderstood works he introduced to 
the world. Walter’s outstanding Mozart and Wagner 
performances are piously recalled by music-lovers. 
The difficulties facing a conductor in the interpreta- 
tion of a composition are explained in detail by 
Dr. Walter in the following contribution, an excerpt 
from his book. 


EACH CONDUCTOR knows very well that a most 
thorough knowledge of the works he performs is essen- 
tial. He knows or learns from his own experience that 
he cannot present a composition without clearly see- 
ing its musical as well as emotional development, its 
thematic substance, form and instrumentation, with- 
out bringing it to life within himself as a whole and 
in all its details as well. This absorption in a task in 
most cases simultaneously means mastering it mem- 
ory-wise. I simply do not believe that one can really 
know a composition without committing it to mem- 
ory; and such deep knowledge alone justifies a con- 
ductor and enables him to perform. 

Based on my personal experience I have reached 
these conclusions, for although I am endowed with 
an excellent memory, I came upon the idea of con- 
ducting without a score comparatively late. During my 


opera-activity of about fifty years, without paying any 
special attention to it, I fell into the habit of con. 
ducting long passages of a work from memory and 
then occasionally, whenever necessary, glancing into 
the score again. 

The frequent repetitions in theatrical compositions 
are probably causing many opera conductors to adopt 
such methods of conducting half from memory. For 
many years I practiced this also in concerts, although 
during performances a powerful factor of unknown 
origin kept continually making itself felt more clearly 
and painfully. Finally, the first signs of failing eye. 
sight induced me to give up the score. Drops of per- 
spiration made the essential eye-glasses opaque, and 
thus a new era of my existence as a musician began. 
It became clear to me what had been hindering me 
so strangely for a long time, and now this obstacle 
was eliminated by my abandoning the score. The 
uninterrupted contact with the musicians of the 
orchestra thus made possible brought me satisfaction 
I had not known previously. Nothing any longer sepa- 
rated the musical development within me and my 
influence on the orchestra. With profound respect | 
recalled the words of Hans von Biilow (concert pian- 
ist—1839 through 1894), the great pioneer of our art, 
that a line of demarcation lay between those conduc- 
tors “who bury the score in their heads and those who 
bury their heads in the score.” 

My advice to every musician with a good memory 
is to limit himself to an occasional glance ~t the score. 
This seems important to me for sincere and spon- 
taneous music-making as well as close spiritual contact 
with the orchestra. However, I must warn against 
forcing an inadequate memory into conducting with- 
out a score. There are noteworthy and even great 
musicians with a bad memory, and mediocre ones 
with amazing retentive powers. 

I suggest, therefore, to put the score on the rack 
without hesitation whenever its contents are not com- 
mitted to memory with complete certainty, but to 
make use of it as little as possible. At a rehearsal, of 
course, it is absolutely necessary, even if only for the 


purpose of comparing doubtful passages or to bring | . 


together the orchestra after an interruption. ‘There are 
conductors who even retain the most minute details of 
a score.’ This, however, does not reveal an aptitude for 
music, but only a good visual memory. 
TRANSLATED FROM Praline (Hamburg) 
Fischer © 1957, Bruno Walter 
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WORLD & OF LETTERS 





Caged Chaffinches and 
Polyglot Parrots 


Jyotirmoy Datta 


Mr. Datta writes poetry and criticism in the Bengali 
language, and practices journalism in English. This 
article is reprinted from Quest, an English language 
quarterly published from Calcutta and sponsored by 
The Indian Committee for Cultural Freedom. 


BIRD SONG—Experiments are being made in various 
parts of the country to find if birds inherit or learn 
their music. The method is to keep the bird, generally 
a chaffinch, in isolation from the time it emerges out of 
its egg and to make a graph of its song. These isolated 
chafinches have songs without the characteristic final 
flourish, but they improve when tape recordings of the 
natural song are played to them. Groups brought up in 
isolation evolve slightly different songs of their own. 
But no captive bird has the full range of sounds of the 
wild songster. . . Dr. H. Kalmus, Reader in Biology at 
University College, who has taken a leading part in the 
experiments, thinks it quite possible that there are bird 
dialects varying from place to place, and that nightin- 
gales may sing more beautifully in Provence than else- 
weere..... 


THAT, I exclaimed as I hit upon this gem hidden in 
that ocean deep, Whittaker’s Almanack, 1960, is true 
of our Indo-English writers too! Marooned in this 
sea of 360 million people, they are like isolated 
chafinches—or, maybe, even nightingales. It is pos- 
sible, I thought, these nightingales do not sing as 
well as those in Provence (Great Britain) but how 
can they help singing, and singing in their natural 
language? Granted, being isolated these songsters 
have a stiff task and, the opportunities for learning 
being limited, they cannot help being repetitive. But 
no nightingale can, nor should, sing like chaffinches, 
nor chaffinches like nightingales—though by changing 
neg Cs could go one up in the social ladder of 
itds. 

If English comes naturally to a person, no threat 
nor lure should be able to deter him from writing in 
English. There could be no dispute about it and yet, 
I was surprised to notice, there was. And, strangely, 
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writers in English joined in the debate, writing long 
letters to editors of magazines in the fashion of the 
outraged taxpayers of Dum Dum or the members of 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Otters. 

The attempt to give reasons for their writing in 
English seemed strange to me because I felt that a 
poet or a noveltist did not choose a language; if any- 
thing, it was the language that chose him. One can 
argue only when from among many alternatives he 
selects one; then his judgement, if questioned, can be 
defended with reasons cogent or false. I had supposed 
that all who wrote in India did so because they had 
to; it might be a misfortune for them but it was un- 
alterable. Therefore, I thought, while those who asked 
them to defend what was none of their doing were 
being unfair, they themselves were guilty of irrever- 
ence towards English. No language is too poor for 
those who are born to it because it is possible to write 
a masterpiece in whichever language that comes nat- 
urally to one. But the Indo-English writers seemed 
to say that it was not enough for English to be one’s 
own language, one had also to prove that it could do 
this or that which served the cause of Indian unity 
and world culture before one could write in it. Poor 
English! 

If any one asks—hybrid as our culture is, some do 
—why do I write in Bengali, all I can do is to stare 
at him. It seems to me the questioner has never writ- 
ten a line of verse or prose himself. My experience 
is that one does not first have a feeling or idea waiting 
to be translated into whichever language is best suited 
to it, but the feeling or idea takes shape as the words 
arise, suddenly and unbidden, in one’s mind, words 
that seem to have been dictated to one at the un- 
likeliest time and place. That is the genesis; of 
course there is scope for planning and contrivance 
later. But be the genesis in Bengali, or English, or 
Swahili, or any other language, I fail to see how one 
could switch on later to another language. The inner 
voice dictates to me in Bengali and therefore I write 
in that language. I admit no possibility of choice. I 
do not tell my tormentor that Bengali is a more musi- 
cal language than most; it may be, but that is not why 
I write in it. I do not tell him that as most Bengali 
words end in vowels, it is a language so rich in rhymes 
that I am saved from rhyming “blood” with “brood” 
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and “freezes” with “Jesus”; I recognize that though 
thymes are of the utmost importance, great poems 
have been written in rhyme-short English, and, any- 
way, Hawaiian has even more vowels than Bengali 
and yet I do not even dream of trying to write in 
Hawaiian. The market for Bengali books is bigger 
than for those in Oriya. True. But Chinese books 
should sell even better. Bengali is an international 
language spoken in two countries. Fact. But Hebrew 
is spoken throughout the world. Bengali is a more de- 
veloped language than, say, Pustu? Bah! No language 
is more developed than another for writing good 
poems. There is absolutely no reason for writing in 
one language in preference to another except that the 
language of imagination is part of one’s basic makeup; 
it precedes—not follows—choice. So, all that one can 
do is to accept one’s fate and try to make the best of 
it silently and alone. There are many burning issues 
which need collective action, many bad choices 
(H-bomb, totalitarianism, the Beat cult) of which 
men must be warned, and good ones (free love, 
A.L.D., referendum for Algeria) which people must be 
persuaded to accept, but the language one dreams 
in can hardly be the subject of controversy. 

Surprised by the reaction of my fellow writers in 
English, I did a little bit of research. The results were 
startling. There were few Eurasians, very few, indeed, 
on the list of Indo-English writers. Some, just a few 
more than as many as one would call very few, though 
born of Indian parents, spoke no language but Eng- 
lish. Many spoke English only just as well as one, or 
two, other Indian languages. But most knew an 
Indian language better than English. And, most of 
them being dexterous in the use of more than one 
language, HAD ACTUALLY AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO CHOOSE! They may have chosen wrongly; their 
judgement may have misled them; maybe they were 
not good at reasoning, but we must admire them for 
daring to plan their destiny, to choose what their rea- 
son told them was the language best fitted for their 
aims. 

Before going into the reasons for their choice, I 
would like to pay tribute to their heroism. They 
chose the most terrible sort of exile; the walls of their 
Bastille were 360 million people; like the fires of 
Dante’s hell, these 360 million gave them no feeling 
of warm comradeship but intensified their sense of 
isolation. If only they had chosen silence too, they 
would all have been ideal Joycean heroes. But they 
could not be silent because they yearned for com- 
panionship; their attempts to persuade others to join 
them, their attempts to prove how Indian they were, 
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their little booklets—miniature masterpieces of the ys 


bookmaker’s art—through which they communicate 
with one another over the heads of the separating “ 
millions, did show they were uncomfortable in their 


tole of lonely heroes. But they were heroes all the jf 
same, and in our India ruled by the unlovely goq, 


Demos, who can repress his admiration for them! . 
I cannot imagine writing in any language which | “ 
do not hear from living lips. Bengali is spoken in it Mat 
purity by people all around me, purity which each} ,.., 
moment is becoming impure—that is, archaic,—and om 
changed by the people and poets. It is an exciting ex} ¢ 1, 
perience for me to feel that through my efforts, and} oa, 
those of others, it is being continually changed. Ther} 9, 
is no use of my language which is too daring for me) pay 
because what I write today need not be modelled on} jp... 
past usage but is likely to be a model for the futur Bey’ 
just because I have written thus. Nothing is too sactel} oyric 
for me to change; nothing too profane for me to us, Eng 
It is my language, my very own, and no one can dis} 4. jy 
pute my use of it. M 
English is not even the language of the educate) jyo] 
few in India; it is used only to describe facts, figures! gicti 
and things, to give commands; not to suggest feeling} their 
but chart courses of action, not to explore new idea} pe y 
but to communicate readymade ones. In schools ant} {poy 
colleges children are taught dead formulas for the ux} of ey 
of certain words in set situations, but rarely do th Beng 
students hear English spoken. As for English asf not 
spoken language, there is not one but many suc quest 
lingos because on the lips of Tamils it sounds lik} India 
Tamil and when spoken by a Bengali, like Bengall good 
The Indo-English poet, even if he speaks English a} whet 
it is spoken by those whose language it is, is lock) can g 
up within himself, and though the inner music mj} ‘{} 
sound enchanting to him, what a struggle must he pil Engli 
up to shut off those barbaric sounds that ceaselest! afraid 
bombard his eardrums! And it is not only hard on bi) me o 
nerves, it deprives his imagination of the stimulus of haps 
living speech. The characters in his fiction sett) The 
wooden because the dialogue is dull and literary; the No. 2 
music of his verse too obvious, the lilt brazen, of to sug 
cause his ears have been trained to listen only to th be w 
printed page, or, at best, to gramophone records of slante 
other poems. Novels feeding on past novels, poet! “writin 
springing from other poems—what a nightmare () flavor 
sterility have our writers in English created for W) agine 
“But our works have no relation to the languasy tashtr 
and literature of Great Britain,” protests the Indi 
English writer. “We do not wish to speak or wit? 
like Englishmen. Our language is new; only that] 
happens to share certain words with English but th 
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way we use them is entirely our own. Ours is not an 
offshoot of English but as independent and autono- 
mous as American literature. It is INDIAN literature. 
Our poems and novels should not be compared with 
'} English literary models but with the INDIAN teality, 
¢} with the life of educated INDIANS living in towns, 
L} the all- INDIA reality which only an all-INDIA lan- 
guage can express.” 

I} But is there any such thing as Indian English? 
8} Many examples of bad English, debased English, un- 
h grammatical Fnglish, and baboo English come to 
d] mind but I have yet to come across a single specimen 
‘) of Indian English. ‘There is of course that magnificent 
| example of baboo English, the autobiography of 
I} Onokool Chandra Mukherjee, and the stories by Mr. 
t) Hamdi Bey with their eccentricities of grammar. But 
} the grammatical lapses of Onokool Chandra and Mr. 
tt} Bey’s delightful juggling with the tense are literary 
ll curiosities and have nothing in common with the way 
| English is spoken or written in India; their style is 
Is as individual as Joyce’s. 

Maybe, I am misinterpreting the stand of the Indo- 
ti] English writers. Though their language may not be 
%) distinctively Indian (it need not be), the content of 
$f their poems and novels may be so. If the sonnet can 
4‘) be used by a Bengali poet to express sentiments un- 
nt} known to Petrarch, why should English be incapable 
) of expressing Indian themes? Of course English can. 
ht) Bengali too is capable of expressing feelings and ideas 
4) not yet grappled by its poets and novelists. But the 
u question is not whether an English poet living in 
i India could describe our tropical landscape and write 
al good I:nglish poems about Indian problems, but 
4) whether the Indian who speaks a different language 
ci! can and should do so. 

mM) ‘The answer to this question given by the Indo- 
pt! English writer seems so perverse.to me that I am 
‘| afraid if I give it in my own words, people will suspect 
hi _me of having invented it. I have not. One who is per- 
"haps the most talented Indo-English poet, P.Lal of 
| The Parrot’s Death, declares in Writers Workshop 
_No. 2: “Without trying to be facetious, I should like 
i to suggest that only in English can real Indian poetry 
ti be written; any other poetry is likely to be Bengali 
slanted or Gujrati biassed, and so on. Only the Indian 
‘witing in English can hope to attain the Indian 
: (flavor which is a cosmopolitan flavor. I cannot im- 
“agine a Punjabi writing Bengali poetry, or a Maha- 
wf) tashtrian writing Hindi poetry. But there are Tamil- 
idt) ians, Bengalis, Punjabis, Gujratis, Jews, Goans, Sikki- 
at mese—all Indians—writing in English on Indian 
it i themes for Indian readers.” 
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Fact. There are many such people. It is also a fact 
that during the nineteenth century many Bengalis 
wrote in Hindi on Hindi themes for Hindi readers. 
These facts have never been disputed. The dispute is 
over whether those Bengalis were able to use Hindi 
creatively and whether the “Tamilians . . . Punjabis 
... Jews . . . Sikkimese” who write in English have 
created good poems and novels. Mr. Lal cannot im- 
agine “a Punjabi writing Bengali poetry.” I can con- 
ceive of such a miracle happening. I would not say 
that a Punjabi can never never never compose good 
poems in English but the chances seem to me negli- 
gibly smally. ‘They should appear infinitesimal to Mr. 
Lal who cannot even imagine “a Punjabi writing Ben- 
gali poetry,” but [ am not sure whether he would be 
willing to apply to English the laws he has framed 
for mere Indian languages. 

But be the chances one in a billion, or none at all, 
why should a Bengali or a ‘Tamil write in English 
instead of his own language? “Since Bengali litera- 
ture is Bengali-slanted,” answers the Indo-English 
Witter, “and Gujrati literature Gujrati-biassed, we 
cannot write these ‘regional’ languages. We want to 
write not about the limited reality that is Bengal or 
Gujrat but India—which is the bigger reality.” One 
cannot but sympathize with this desire to bite off as 
large a slice of reality as possible. ‘The Indo-English 
Wiiter’s attempts to snatch the largest possible slice 
of experience is most likely to end in no genuine ex- 
perience at all. And, anyway, if the Indo-English 
Whuter is really after universality, why must he stop 
at the borders of India? Why not Afro-Asia? Or Afro- 
Eurasia? The world? Or even the solar system for how 
can we forget the poor Martians? 

The assumption that because English is spoken by 
a number of people in many Indian towns and all the 
Indian cities, it must be more representative of India 
than the “regional” languages is quite as false as it 
would be if someone claimed that Hebrew, which 
after the Dreyfus affair became the international 
Jewish language, is more of a “world” language than 
French because it is spoken in all major commercial 
centers of the world. Hebrew literature, if it exists, 
is only the literature of the Hebrew-speaking people. 
The literature written by English-speaking Indians 
will be representative of only such people and—if it 
is good—indirectly also of India and the world. Many 
Tamils, Punjabis, Jews, etc., would, of course, be able 
to read Indo-English literature, but how could the 
number or the geographic distribution of its readers 
affect its own nature? Many Britons and Germans 
read Valéry in the original; all that this fact could in- 
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dicate would be that these people might have been 
changed by having read Valéry, but the poems them- 
selves remain unalterable and immortal and are only 
as representative of the all-European reality as, say, 
the poems of Rilke. 

What other reason could there be for an Indian to 
write in English? One reason was suggested to me at 
a Writers Workshop meeting which I remember with 
both sorrow and pleasure. Pleasure, because the host 
was gracious, the beautifully furnished room a delight 
to (and the soft light soothing to) the eye and the 
Workshop members not only well-informed and in- 
telligent but such eager defenders of their cause and 
so sure of conquering the world that I felt grey and 
withered in face of their innocence. But why sorrow? 
Sorrow, because these very likeable persons were con- 
temptuous of most of the Indian languages. One of 
them remarked that it was all right for me, a Bengali, 
to say that an Indian need not write in English but 
most Indian languages were not as developed as mine 
was, and, therefore, those who spoke the less devel- 
oped languages were forced to write in English. Can 
anyone blame me for being shocked? 

If there is one lesson to be drawn from the history 
of literature it is that the quality of writing does not 
depend upon the “development” of the language. 
Rather, the early masters have an advantage over those 
who follow them. If the worth of works of imagina- 
tion increased with the growth of a language then 
Homer would have been a lesser poet than Eurypides, 
Dante than Ungaretti, Shakespeare than Eliot, 
Goethe than George and Pushkin than Akhmatova. 
Greatness comes easier in the infancy of a people and 
its language. What the Indo-English poet thinks is a 
disadvantage is the best bit of luck that one could 
wish for. If only the Anglo-Hindi, or the Anglo- 
Punjabi, poet realized what a tremendous opportu- 
nity he was throwing away! If, instead of staking his 
all on an impossible 1-to-1,000,000,000 gamble, he had 
accepted what a kind fate had thrust upon him, he 
could have been what Dante was to Italian, Pushkin 
to Russian and Madhusudan to Bengali. It would be 
a great day for themselves, for their own “underde- 
veloped” languages and for English when the Indo- 
English Writers (who, it is obvious, are very talented 
people) returned to the languages they have treated 
so shabbily so far. Good for themselves because in- 
stead of being the darlings of their own insignificant 
coteries, lioncels of little literary cells, they could be 
true poets, initially read only in limited regions of 
India but later—it is not impossible—translated into 
all the languages of the world. Good for their own 
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languages because no language can develop unless it 





has its Dante. And good for English because . . . well, = 
the reasons are obvious. = 

There is one overwhelming reason for writing in ) rng 
English I have avoided mentioning so far. That su. 5 th 
preme reason is—money. I have heard it said that an ; wid 
Indo-Fnglish Writer got $2500 for a single novel in f F 
English. An even luckier Indo-English Writer got girite 


almost as much from The New Yorker for writing 
10,000 words of filth about India, and these 10,000 
words being only a twentieth part of a book he is 
supposed to have written. Imagine how much he 
will get for his entire garbage bin! To one like me 
who is paid no more than 25 rupees (not dollars) 
even if he manages to get into Desh—and that is 
princely for a new writer—the amounts that the Indo- 
English Writers get are astronomical. Never before 
did so many tourists visit India, never before were 
so many Western glasses focussed on this “key-area in 
the battle for bread with ballots,” in return for so 
much. Therefore, Indian “material” fetches fabulous 
prices in the U.S. book “market.” The night to make 
money through legal means is guaranteed in our Con- 
stitution, and I do not see why it should be denied 
to writers. Least of all can it be denied to the Indo- 
English Writer who regards language as merely a tool 
—and a tool is merely a tool, valuable not for what it 
is but what it does. 

But are there not just a few among all the Indo- 
English Writers who write not chiefly for money, nor 
recognition abroad, but because they must? Of course 
there are. There must be some, just a few more than 
as few as one could call very few, who cannot but 
write in English. ‘They are the caged chaffinches who 
have all my sympathy in their stiff task. There is of 
course no way to tell the chaffinches from the parrots 
because the only test that one could propose is such 
that its results could never be known. But the Indo- 
English Writers themselves could carry it out in thet 
imagination. It would convince no one except them- 
selves, but, then, the true poet has no need to prove } 
to others why he must write in the language he writes 
and in that alone. The test is to imagine oneself ma: | 
rooned on an island far off the sea lanes. There is 10! 
hope for rescue. The poet broods gloomily for he 
lacks a pencil to put down the lines that rise in his | 
mind. He totters down to the beach and writes on ) 
the sand. He does not care if the tide washes it away. | 
He knows that even if he wrote on parchment no hw 
man eyes would be able to read his poems. Fame? | 
The poet shrugs his shoulders as the thought—too, 
too familiar to him in the past—flits across his mind. 
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Money? A faint smile crosses the face of the poct who 
i¢ of course an introvert and therefore cannot climb 
coconut trees. “Could money buy me those nuts in 
the trees, quite as far, as unattainably far, from me 
as the moon?” He still writes. He writes because there 
is a strange disturbance in him that cannot be got rid 
of except by writing. And whichever language he 
writes then is the true language of his soul. 


Quest (Calcutta) 


The Rhinoceros in New York 


Eugene Ionesco 


THE POPULARITY of The Rhinoceros continues 
to surprise me. I attended only one of the New York 
rehearsals and I was dismayed to see that they had 
made a weak rhinoceros (Jean) from an originally 
tough character and a self-confident and lucid intellec- 
tual (Berenger) from a naive and lost character. 
When, in addition, I saw that the producer had 
thrown in some burlesque boxing matches, I left the 
theatre and did not return. 

The day after the opening, I looked at the reviews. 
Apparently the Americans limited the reading of the 
play to a criticism of “American conformity,” whereas 
I really intended a critique of totalitarian govern- 
ment. How could I criticize American conformity 
when I have never lived in Amcrica? But perhaps my 
interpreters are correct if they mean to imply that 
in America accepted ideas, slogans and so on threaten 
to stimulate another kind of “rhinocerism.” 

Let me state that the idea of the play is to describe 
the development of a country’s Nazification in terms 
of the confusion of a person—naturally immune to 
the contagion—who is present at the mental meta- 
morphosis of his community. 

Originally, Rhinocerism was a kind of Nazism. 
Nazism was largely an invention of fashionable intel- 
lectuals, idealists and semi-intellectuals who dissemi- 
nated it during the inter-war period. These are the 
Rhinoccroses. ‘I'hey are more likely to possess the herd 


mentality than the herd itself. They don’t think, they 
only recite ‘so-called “intellectual” slogans. 

The Rhinoceros, now -being staged widely in quite 
dissimilar countries, has enjoyed incredible success 
among all publics. Why? Is it because I have indulged 
in, as some claim, an indiscriminate attack on every- 
thing? Or because, as others claim, my attack is limited 
specifically to Nazi totalitarianism? And does one 
really deny human adventure when one takes a stand 
against collective hysterias—with or without philo- 
sophic bases—which periodically seize entire peoples? 
In fact, isn’t it astonishing that the experience of an 
individualistic and solitary personage, like my hero, 
meets with the approval of so many people throughout 
the world? And does not something universal in man- 
kind underlie this profound solitude, stronger than all 
contentions and divisions? 

Beyond the good reasons for so many distinguished 
dissenters there develops, between my personage and 
the people at large, an understanding which would 
tend to prove that it is not this solitary man but 
frantic idealists who are cut off from the human adven- 
ture. I wonder if I have not touched one of the fester- 
ing wounds of the modern world, diagnosed a curious 
malady which rages with varying symptoms but re- 
mains basically the same. 

Once ideologies become idolatries, automatic sys- 
tems of thought rise like a wall between the spirit 
and reality, dimming the sight and dulling the hearing. 
They also erect barriers between one man and another, 
and they dehumanize them; they make “friendship 
above ail” completely impossible. ‘They prevent what 
is called co-existence because a rhinoceros can never 
agree with that which he himself is not, nor with a 
sectarian not of the same sect. 

I think that Jean-Louis Barrault has grasped the 
meaning of the play as well as the Germans have, 
better than the English, and far better than the Ameni- 
cans. And he has rendered it perfectly. In Germany it 
is a tragedy, while Barrault created an awesome farce 
and chimeric fable. Both interpretations, however, ate 
valid and constitute two types of staging. 
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COMMENT C’EST 
Samuel Beckett 


Editions de Minuit Paris 


Records broken! Those of the apoem, the anovel, of 
aliterature, of all of the aprivatives, and first of all of 
apunctuation. The innovators can always arrive at it, 
those who are parsimonious with periods and commas 
—little signposts of intelligence—in proportion to 
their lavishness in juxtaposing or tangling prepositions, 
leaving the trouble of unsnarling the thread to the 
reader! M. Samuel Beckett is not parsimonious; he 
simply suppresses, totally. Not a period, not a comma, 
not even an initial capital. The only courtesy toward 
the reeling reader is the arrangement of the text into 
paragraphs of an average of five or six lines, like verses 
separated by spacing which correspond more or less to 
so many sentences. It is not a question of a single long 
sentence; although the rhythm of the words suggests 
a continuous flow, breathing spaces are in no way 
avoided. 

Comment c’est? It’s like this. I quote the beginning: 

“how was it I quote before Pim with Pim after Pim 
how is it three parts I tell it as I understand it .. . 
“voice at first outside quaqua on all sides then in me 
when it stops panting tell me more stop telling me 
invocation . . . 
“moments past old dreams which return or as fresh 
as those which are passing or thing thing always and 
memories I tell them as I hear them the murmurings 
in the mud” 

And on like that for seventy-five pages. But this 
absence of punctuation in logorrhea constitutes the 
least of the headaches. One even gets quite used to 
it, by saying the text aloud or simply by speaking it 
“on the inside” after the manner of one of Samuel 
Beckett’s typical characters. M. Beckett, compatriot, 
friend, disciple and translator of James Joyce, ap- 
propriates the technique of the “interior monologue” 
perfected by the author of Ulysses. ‘This flux of words 
that floods the limits of conscious formulation must 
be “voiced” and not simply “read.” Perhaps for that 
reason M. Samuel Beckett’s play Waiting for Godot 
held the attention that his novels Molloy, Malone 
Dies and The Unnameable discouraged, and that, in 
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every likelihood, Comment C’est will also discourage, 

It is, however, always the same thing, and a thing 
which holds none of the pleasures which one habit. 
ually expects from literature. This is not literature, 
nor does it want to be. Once this is clearly under. 
stood, the ill-humor, provoked not so much by typo- 
graphic bagatelles as by what seem to be incoherent 
remarks—or hermetic ones—in pidgin French, no 
longer has reason to appear. 

What is it then? “Aliterature.” Anything else? The 
rather visceral expression of a man, of his obsessions, 
of his revolt and of his own derision, and also an 
example of the disorder of the contemporary spitit. 
Its key word is “nothing” or, as it appears here, “fou- 
taise.” And all of the other words, while exploiting 
the myth of nothingness, offer themselves as the only 
alternative to non-existence. “I say here YOUR LIFE 
HERE in short my voice or else nothing then noth- 
ing if not my voice then my voice so many words 
end to end a murmuring like what first example.” 

Let us note that literature, defined as an art, repre- 
sents: the same alternative for more than one writer. 
But art implies “doing,” the concern with order, with 
understanding, if it be only to denounce the inco- 
herence of the world and the pointlessness of human 
existence. This, M. Samuel Beckett “undoes”: dis- 
charges have importance in his symbolism, and one 
would compare his language to a kind of placenta 
of thought. 

From one book to another the “situation”’ is basic- 
ally unchanged. One will have seen that in Comment 
C’est from the first quotation: an individual talks, 
talks to himself, his mouth in the mud where he lies 
and crawls. He talks to himself about a certain im 
aginary Pim, his double if not he himself. Imaginary, 
too, are the “enormous times” of before, during and 
after a pseudo-twinship, analogous to that of Molloy- 
the amnesic vagabond who tries to rejoin his mother— 
and the policeman Moran, who is chasing him; anal- 
ogous also to that, in Godot, of Pozzo and Lucky, 
his scapegoat. 

Among the images which the hero of Comment 
C’est recalls, or seems to recall, there is, reminiscent 
of Molloy: “my mother’s face I see it from below it 
resembles nothing.” It is “before Pim.” And among 
other significant abuses inflicted on the latter, follow- 
ing the pattern of Pozzo’s on Lucky, a can-opener 3s 
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Samuel Beckett 


put to use . . . there where you think, and “personal- 
ized” reflexes are conditioned by blows on the head 
and fingernail scratches in the flesh. This is “with 
Pim.” After, there is a complicated arithmetic tending 
to calculate (if my interpretation is correct!) the re- 
lays of the living and the dead in a constant “orgy of 
false-being.” “After Pim,” is before a certain Bom .. . 
and it is all one! 

It goes without saying that these notions of time— 
before, with, and after Pim—overlap and confute one 
another in favor of a “duration” which caricatures 
eternity. . 

I would not embroil myself in the elucidation of 
all of the symbols (psychoanalytic in nature), not 
even of the apparently clearest ones: the tramp’s bun- 
dle—he empties it and it is in fact his life!—from 
which he pulls out cans without counting them, the 
cord which ties it. The posture, flat on the stomach 
in the mud, is sufficient, “lukewarmth of the primor- 
dial mud impenetrable black.” Question: “if this so- 
called mud was our sh-- (with all of its letters in 
the text) to everyone.” 

There is nothing there to frighten, a prion, any 
more than there is in the dungheap of Job, that in- 
spired myth foreshadowing our condition as M. Beck- 
ett represents it to himself and us! The difference is 

that the complaint, the protestation and the discus- 
_ Sion of old Job scratching his boils bear witness for 
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the “vertical animal.” In Job ’61 horizontal nominal- 
ism, on the level of the “hog wallow,” plunges man 
into primeval nothingness—the slime of Genesis— 
with the horror of having been born. 

My quarrel would go beyond esthetics. Having ex- 
cluded the pleasure of art, though this “informal lan- 
guage” exercises a charm, one finds something inter- 
esting (while irritated, I was not bored!) and even 
moving in this kind of clinical document. That it is 
despite everything organized, that the “writing-writer” 
im a roundabout way makes the soliloquy his raison 
d’étre, and that it is paradoxical that a “monster of 
solitudes” should publish his internal ulcerations while 
opposing the communication to which he is reputed 
to aspire, changes nothing of the phenomenon: a “try- 
out novel,” which is also trying, Comment C’est shows 
what it is to live and to die when one thinks that it is 
the same thing—all the while continuing to live! 

Luc Estang 
TRANSLATED FROM Le Figaro Littéraire (Paris) 


THE BEDBUG AND SELECTED POETRY 
Vladimir Mayakovsky 


Translated by Max Hayward and George Reavey, 
and edited by Patricia Blake 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson LONDON 


The volume reviewed below was published in 
the United States by Meridian Press in 1960. 


Vladimir Mayakovsky (1893-1930) had the unique 
honor of being praised both by Stalin and by Paster- 
nak. While Stalin announced that “Indifference to his 
memory and his work is a crime,” Pasternak praised 
his early lyrical work as “poetry moulded by a master; 
proud and daemonic, and at the same time infinitely 
doomed, at the point of death, almost an appeal for 
help.” 

Praise from sources so antithetical as these indicates 
the conflicts and the discords in Mayakovsky’s poetry 
and personality. On the one hand, he was from youth 
onwards a rebel who denounced the war of 1914, 
welcomed the Revolution with ecstatic flights of a 
bold imagination, and gave most of his last ten years 
to propaganda in verse for it; on the other hand, he 
was a lyrical poet with the most unusual gifts, whose 
taste for startling, sometimes violent effects was tem- 
pered by a brilliantly resourceful invention and at 
times by a poignant and touching sincerity. On public 
occasions he would thunder out his paeans of praise 
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for Soviet achievements; left to himself, he would ask 
why he continued to live. 

Thirty years after Mayakovsky’s death we can see 
that the larger part of his poetry, and nearly all that 
he wrote in his last eight years, is not true to himself. 
It has indeed many qualities. It is always well con- 
structed, resourceful in its rhymes and images, full of 
a thundering confidence, ingenious, amusing, fanciful. 
Yet it does not fulfil his first promise, and it is not 
what Pasternak, quite rightly, hoped that he would 
write. In his early work he is an irrepressible anarchist, 
who welcomes the new world of the Revolution be- 
cause he believes that it offers unbounded hopes for 
the development of human personality. In this mood 
he wrote “Mystery-Bouffe” and “150,000,000,” both 
of which are indeed inspired by his political ideals but 
are in no sense written to order. 

His Futurism, which owed almost nothing to the 
preposterous Marinetti, was almost his own invention 
and enabled him to jettison the literary past in his 
desire to look into the future in rhythms and images 
that befitted its enormous possibilities. For a short 
time he was intoxicated by the prospects and com- 
bined all his gifts into a few works of genius. 

From 1922 onwards the authorities slowly and cru- 
elly brought him to order. Thev used persuasion more 
than compulsion, and appealed to his genuine devo- 
tion to the revolutionary cause. By an effort of will he 
did what they wished, and did it in some ways very 
well. He seems really to be proud of the Soviet achieve- 
ment, denounces its enemies with vigorous indigna- 
tion, and finds nothing to comfort him in either Paris 
or the United States. Yet none of this poetry has his 
old sparkle or his authentic personal touch with its 
fascinating fusion of passion and irony and its un- 
answerable calls from the heart. ‘The delicate rhythms 
of his first poems yield to the heavy march of rhetoric, 
and the anarchic gaiety becomes solemn and self- 
righteous. He now wrote what he wished to believe 
himself and to be believed by others, but he no longer 
put his whole or his real self into his poetry. 

In this excellent book, with an admirable intro- 
duction by Miss Patricia Blake, and translations of 
selected poems (with the Russian text opposite) by 
Mr. Reavey, and of the short satirical play, “The Bed- 
bug,” by Mr. Hayward, we can see what Mayakovsky’s 
surrender to authority cost him. He could not but 
enjoy the fame it brought him, but at times he knew 
that it was wrong, and then he would lament what 
he had done. 

“The Bedbug,” written in the last year of his life, 
is indeed an extremely courageous attack on the Soviet 
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idea of man, and it is not surprising that it met with 
a chilly reception. Elsewhere, he uses his remarkable 
gifts for controversy to state his ideal of an artist's 
position in society, and it is the opposite of that so 
servilely inculcated by the Soviet Union of Writers, 
He saw that he could not surrender all his gifts to the 
Soviet, and yet somehow he wished to do s0, to feel 
at home in his world, to believe that his revolutionary 
dreams had come true. As the cords of discipline were 
drawn tighter round him, he knew that his efforts 
were useless. He struggled to get awav, and failed; he 
fell in love, with much of his old tenderness and 
anguish; he made his last efforts to assert himself. On 
April 14, 1930, he shot himself. There was nothing 
else for him to do. 
C. M. Bowra 
The Observer (London) 


THE TRIAL OF LADY CHATTERLEY: 
REGINA V. PENGUIN BOOKS 


C. H. Rolph, Ed. 
Penguin LONDON 


The trial of Penguin Books for the publication of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover was an important legal land- 
mark as the first case brought under the Obscene 
Publications Act of 1959, provided entertainment 
for millions of newspaper readers, and, through the 
resultant publicity, ensured that hundreds of thov- 
sands more people would purchase the book than 
would have done so without the prosecution. In pub- 
lishing the transcript of the trial, brilliantly edited 
by C. H. Rolph, while memories are still not com- 
pletely confused, Penguin Books have performed yet 
another public service. 

Mr. Rolph has shortened the repetitions, referred 


the quotations which were read out to the appro | 


priate place in the Penguin edition, but otherwise, as 
far as I can tell, has presented evervthing spoken im 
court. He has called attention to the legal implica- 
tions of the various rulings and interpretations of the 
law, and to the possible effect of some of the state: 
ments by the lawyers or the witnesses on the jury. 
His sympathies are fairly openly with the defence, 
but he does not allow this bias to distort the presen: 
tation. The book is entertaining and instructive rea¢- 
ing; only another lawyer could profitably comment on 
the legal interpretations. 

This trial dramatizes a clash between two systems 
of values which are today both held with fervor by 
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large groups within English society. ‘The values of 
the defence, which might be called the liberal values 
with a small “1,” are explicit enough: the overriding 
importance and validity of the arts, the desirability of 
individual happiness including a satisfactory sex life 
for everybody, the shamefulness of prudery (“false” 
is almost a fixed epithet in this context), and open- 
mindedness and criticism of our society as good in 
themselves. But the values of the prosecution are 
much more obscure and puzzling, though perhaps 
even more passionately held, as witness the assorted 
attempts to get the judgment of the court reversed by 
various quasi-legal devices. 

The values of the prosecution are obscure because 
they are almost completely inarticulate. By this I 
do not intend a criticism of the advocacy of Mr. 
Grifith-Jones, the interjections and summing-up of 
Mr. Justice Byrne, or the splutters of indignation from 
various members of Parliament and the public on the 
verdict. They poured forth enough words, but these 
were only as it were a mask for the deep feelings 
which were outraged at making Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover available to every lad or lass with 3s. 6d. to 
spend. They felt in their bones (in their blood, per- 
haps Lawrence would have said) that a great deal of 
what they held to be important or sacred was violated 
by the wide dissemination of this book; but their 
values were inarticulate, because it is the nature of 
traditional values to be so. In trying to rationalize 
these feelings, Mr. Griffith-Jones, the sole spokesman 
for the traditional values, apart from some animad- 
versions from the Bench, was made to appear ridicu- 
lous by counting up the number of times certain ob- 
scene words appeared in the text, and attacking the 
character of Lady Chatterley as though she were a 
defendant in the divorce courts who was caught out 
in misconduct with an employee of her husband’s. 
The insistence, in the later stages of the trial, that 
the book tends to deprave and corrupt because of 
the heroine’s legal state is, of course, highly comic 
(as were many of the witnesses’ confusions about the 
implications of the term “marriage”) but I think that 
it reveals indirectly the real deep revulsion to the 
book. The use of the obscene words, to which I will 
return later, was shocking; but they would probably 
have been accepted as “literature” (as has now hap- 
pened with Ulysses) had it not been for the character 
of Constance Chatterley. 

_ What makes the book so dangerous to “girls work- 
ing in the factory,” to “your wife or your servants” 
(in Mr. Griffith-Jones’ memorable phrase) and to 
society at large is that Constance Chatterley is por- 
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trayed as a woman with active sexual desires, who 
won't be happy till she gets it, and is also portrayed 
as Everywoman. But traditional English society is 
founded on the belief that good women do not have 
active sexual desires; they are passive, receptive to 
their husbands, without spontaneous desires of their 
own. Actively sexed “phallic” women, women who 
seek orgasm, are by definition bad women, unfaithful 
wives and neglectful mothers if they are married at 
all; this tradition is kept alive in the drawling vamp’s 
voice which recurs so consistently in radio and tele- 
vision comedy. And to have such a woman, presented 
with all Lawrence’s art, held up as a model of female 
conduct, her search for orgasm presented as woman’s 
only way to happiness! If the implications were to be 
taken to heart, this would be enough to threaten the 
foundations of English married life and rock the 
society which is founded on it. 

In world perspective, this traditional attitude is 
not so irrational as might appear from the present 
climate of advanced opinion. It is extremely difficult 
to maintain a steady society if all women are expected 
to seek orgasm; either marriages are very brittle, as 
among the Mundugumor and ‘Tchambuli described 
by Margaret Mead; or there is a tacit or overt sepa- 
ration of legal marriage and extramarital pleasure, as 
in the upper classes of 18th-century France. Many 
societies do not recognize female orgasm; and the 
anatomists and physiologists suggest that it is not 
potentially available to every woman. When it is con- 
sidered essential, as in the contemporary urban United 
States (in many circles), otherwise happy marriages 
can be wrecked by the wife’s failure to achieve this 
physiological goal. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that both the 
prosecution—if my interpretation is correct—and all 
the witnesses for the defence (I am not quite sure 
about Dame Rebecca West) accepted Lawrence’s 
portrayal of a woman’s sexual thoughts and feelings 
as accurate and realistic. ‘Whey did not look on it, as 
I confess I do, as a fantastic tour de force of female 
impersonation, the literary equivalent of Babette’s 
music-hall act; nor did anyone call attention to the 
fact that all the feelings are ascribed to the woman; 
Mellors acts, and he talks and talks and talks; but no 
attempt is made to convey any of his specifically male 
satisfactions or dissatisfactions. 

Mellor’s vocabulary is the second cause for offence. 
Here I think the feeling is of desecration; Words of 
Power are having all the magic taken out of them. 
Pious Jews writing in Hebrew have the tradition that 
the name of the Lord can be written down but not 
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spoken aloud. Conversely, the English tradition is that 
the obscene words can be spoken aloud in the proper 
setting and the proper company, but not written 
down where all can read them. It takes their potency 
away, reduces them to common terms with no more 
impact than “vagina” or “copulation.” And were the 
practice to become common, dirty jokes would be 
rendered impossible. This would be a great pity. 

Since the prosecution could not bring itself to 
state, probably could not articulate, its feelings that 
family life in England is threatened by the advocacy 
of female orgasm and that obscene words are, and 
should remain, uncannily powerful, they were reduced 
to the ludicrous position of claiming that the book 
would tend to deprave and corrupt because of its vo- 
cabulary and because it portraved an adulterous liai- 
son; and on these themes Mr. Griffith-Jones relent- 
lessly cross-examined those witnesses whom he 
thought would be susceptible to such tactics. Not 
only Lady Chatterley was on trial in this case; so were 
inarticulate traditional E:nglish values; and a precious 
poor showing they made. 


Geoffrey Gorer 
New Statesman (London) 


AGONY OF THE CONGO 
Ritchie Calder 


Gollancz LONDON 


HERE at last is a defence of United Nations work in 
the Congo, by a singularly able journalist who was 
commissioned for the job by the U.N. and the World 
Health Organization. He has not merely done the job 
well; after his journevings through all six provinces he 
has been able to put the whole Congolese science- 
fiction nightmare in a new context. 

In a hard-hitting and perspicacious introduction, he 
makes the point that “the running down of the coun- 
try did not date from independence or from the 
excuse of the disturbances. Even if there had been 
no mutiny or panic, the Congolese would still have 
needed massive technical assistance from outside.” 
Apart from the already well publicized lack of trained 
Congolese, the gold reserves had already disappeared 
on Independence Day; liquid assets, over $196m. in 
1957, dropped to $9.8m. by the end of 1959. In the 
same period the Congo Treasury, from having a credit 





of $100m., became a debtor, and on Independence 
Day the new government found itself owing the Bel. 
gian-controlled bank over $40m.—“a_ strange-lookin 
ledger for a country with annual exports of $2,800m.” 
Another fact often overlooked is that a third of Congo. 
lese men are wage earners: thus the breakdown of 
money payments was far more serious than it would 
have been in almost any other African country. Clearly 
some sort of massive technical aid would have been 
required in any case. Add to this the catastrophic po- 
litical situation and the U.N.’s real challenge becomes 
plainer. 

Mr. Calder’s detailed apologia follows expected 
lines: the U.N. is constantly blamed for not doing 
things which it has no authority to do and was never 
intended to do; on the other hand, reporters’ preoccu- 
pation with the political muddle has tended to blind 
them to many of the U.N.’s achievements. Just what 
the U.N. is up against has never been described as 
feclingly as it is here. Particularly effective is the pic- 
ture of elusive Congolese Ministers (or commussaires) 
forever being chased on the one side by projects and 
on the other by Force Publique bands anxious to arrest 
them. Among lesser known details which Calder illu. 
minates are the U.N.’s collective farms in Orientale 
Province, established to rehabilitate unemploved Con- 
golese on the land, punitive expeditions by ‘T’shombe’s 
gendarmerie in which villages were burned and theit 
inhabitants massacred, and the “battle of the shirts” 
in Kivu, where all hell was let loose after an idiotic 
Belgian soldier crossed the river from Ruanda Urundi 
for washing, thus letting the excited Congolese infer 
that a paratroop coup was in the ofhng. 

What does the apologia amount to? To recount the 
difficulties and highlight the achievements is no com- 
plete answer to the critics: even the Belgians could 
point to their social achievements and whine about 
the difficulties. The dull truth is surely that the U.N. 
is as benevolent as it is massively bureaucratic: given 
the necessity for its intervention and continued pres- 
ence, it is futile to kick against its inescapable nature. 
Internationalizing an administration, like nationalizing 
an industry, may be done for the public good, but it 
is unlikely to produce brilliant and bold decisions. The 
best that can be expected is that it will muddle 
through in the end. In the case of the United Nations’ 
in the Congo, there is still no satisfactory alternative. 

W.S. 
West Africa (London) 
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AUSTRALIA 


Atlas, the giant, supported the heavenly canopy above 
the world of Greek legend. In our times, men’s messages 
cross and recross the world’s lands and seas and traverse 
the skies over them, maintaining communication, sus- 
taining civilization. 

George Salter, ATLAS Magazine’s designer, has poeti- 
cally conceived this interplay of men’s ideas and the 
interlocking of their countries as fused into a star: its 
points shaped by the continents’ four A’s and E in Greek 


letters. 











